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Representatives of the Kananjia, Maithila, Gour and Sokaduipi 
divisions of Brdhmans are met with, and numerous subdivisions 
within these main divisions are found. 

The Maithila Brahmans are the most numerous and they still 

keep up their unique family records for tha purpose of arranging 
marriages. They still merit the terse description attached to 
them by Rama Chandra when they refused to help him.” 
The keepers of the records are known as panjirrs and they 
act along with ghataks or marriage-brokers. In this district, 
the annual meetings for arranging the marriages are held 
at Bangaon and Barati The office of paxyiar is now hereditary, 
but the permission of the M&harajé of Darbhanga must be 
taken before a pavjiar can begin the exercise of his functions. 

The main object aimed at by the maintenance of these 
genealogical records is the prevention of any marriage within the 
prohibited degrees of relationship. The institution of the system 
is attributed to Raja Hara Singh Deva, one of whose ministeis 
is said to have, through ignorance, married a lady within the 
prohibited degrees. 

‘The triditional ocoupation of the Telis caste is oil-pressing Telis. 
and oil-selling, but, in addition, many of them have now soquired 72180. 
lands and follow agricultural pursuits. 

Kewats are traditionally boating and fishing custes, and are Kowats. 
mostly found in the north of the district Large numbers ot 57,620. 
them have abandoned their traditional occupation and have 
taken to agriculture, These are known as grihastas and are con- 
sidered to hold higher social rank than the others. 

It 1s hard to find any survivals of a genuine autonomous the viltuge 
village community anywhere in Bhagalpur. Most of the village, community 
officials named below are indistinguishable now from mere take 
servants of the seminddr or other landlord. 

The gomasta is the landlord’s chief agent and is responsible , Gomera, 
for rent collection, assessment of new holdings, resettlement of 
abandoned holdings and generally is supposed to watch the 
interests of hig master ia the local arch committed to his 
cherge. ‘lhe tahsildar is a superior gomasta, with several villages 7 nia 
under him. 

The patwari was in theory s Government official appointed pyewss:, 

ander Regulation XIII of 1817, to keep the village sccounts. 
In fact, he is the landlord’s servant, appofnt8d by him at will. 
The history of the village patwari and of the various attempts 
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and euggestions made to rehabilitate him must be sought for else- 
where. Prior to the recent operations for the preparation of a 
reoord-of-rights under Ohapter X of the Bengal Tenanoy 
Act, both landlord and tenant were practically at the mercy of 
the patwars whenever xent cases came into court. In some places 
the patwart collects rents in addition to keeping the accounts, 
In addition to small fixed pay, he gets perquisities from all the 
servants. He also occasionally holds lands on favourable 
terms and uot infrequently gets entire holdings into his hands 
and enjoys the fruit» thereot while showing them as “ unoccupied” 
or “abanduned ” in the accounts. 
The bai ahi and gorai ure virtually pcons who call the raiyats 
together, and attend on the gomasta or ¢ahataar. 
Sonthal In the southern villages inhabited by Sonthals, their own 
villagets system of internal government by their own village headmen or 
manyliw is kept up, 
— The people of this district depend ulmost entirely on agricul- 
conditions, ture for their livelihood, and then prosperity or otherwise depends 
directly on the amount of the annual rainfall, and on its proper 
distribution In Chapte: VI tull detuils of recent years of 
searcity are givin In such years, the landless labourer is 
the frst to suffer. But as Low-a-days, the increased facilities 
for temporary emigration afforded by the improvement of 
vommunications teud to break down the old disinclination of the 
Indian peasant for quitting his native place, whatever may have 
been the pressure of want, the classes that firet feel the pinch of 
want evince a spirit of enterprise that impels them to leave their 
homes in search of work. Thus in tho late scarcity in 1907-08 
there was a marked movement from the affected areas tothose in 
which there were good crops to be harvested or other sources of 
employment to be found. 

It is difficult to indicate precisely the exact extent to which 
the economic condition of any people improves, when the periods 
selected for comparison are not separated by a wide mterval of 
time. Still, the following indications are worthy of consideration 
asthey tend to show that there has been an increase in the 
demand for petty comfortd and luxuries. 

The increase in the prices of agricultural produce has given to 
the peasants more money to spend. This increase has not reacted 
unfavourably on fhe‘landless labourers, asthey are usually paid in 
kind: moreaver, there has been an all-round rise in wages which 
‘would more than counterbalance a rise in the price of food-grains, 
hed the onsual labourer to purchase his food-supplies. This 
iniqreased prosperity is indicated in the increased revenne derived 
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from the sale of exciseable articles. The oasusl labourer is a 
drinker in this district, and having more money to spend, he 
indulges his taste for liquor. 

Again, trade, both export and import, has been brisk of late 
years he demand for imported luxuries, such as umbrellas, 
shoes, cigarettes, soap, piece-goods, and varidus articles of domestic 
use has increased. 

Habits of thrift appear to be growing among the people. 
The figures for deposits in the post office savings banks have gone 
on steadily increasing for ten years past. In Ohapter VII @ note 
is given abou‘ the present state «f the movement for the establish- 
ment of co-operative credit societies in this district. Itisat present 
only in its mfancy, but ithas a good field for its future develop- 
ment in this district. In that samo chapter will be found seme 
further remarks on the material condition of the pc ople. 

The ordinary dwelling house is a poo erection of mud walls Houses. 
with a thatchd roof. Bamboos and thatching grass make the 
roof, straw being too valuable as todder for cattle to be used for 
thatch. Intome places tiled roots are found. In Apnl und 
May when the hot west win is sct in, fires that burn out a whole 
village are not infrequen!. The few brass utensils needed for 
cooking aud eating from constitute the only articles of any value 
in the house. A hand-mill or a pestle and mortar (okt) for 
husking rice completes the necessary equipment. ‘There way or 
may not be found as well a charpas (string bedstead with bamboo 
frame) and a couple of heavy boxes with coarsely made native 
locks on them, 

A loin cloth and bead cloth for the men are all that 1s neces- Dress, 
sary. The women generally wear a bodice andasars The men 
may also wear a cotton chadar on their shoulders. . 

Usually the coarsest and cheapest grains are usod for food. Food. 
Bhadot or autumn rice is looked on as the crop that should furnish 
sustenance for the cultivator and his family for the year. The 
aghant or winter rice crop is generally sold to pay rent, pay a 
little to the mzhajan (or repay in kind a loan of seed Brain with 
very heavy interest) and purchase oil, salt, sugar, clothes and 
other things which tbe cultivator must buy. 

Barley flour is largely eaten where this erup is g.o-¥n asa rabi 
or spring crop. Maize and marua are grown as bhadoi crops and 
are much used as food-crops. Vegetables, of various sorte are 
grown for home vonsumption, sweet potatves being perhaps the 
most popular on account of the good yield. 

Wheré mghua trees abound, its flowers enter very largely into 
the dietary of the people eround In famine years it becomes 
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invaluable as it appears to thrive when nothing else will grow. 
Among fruits, the mango, jack, guava, and plantain are in great 
demand. 

Where fish can be had, they are very popular as articles of 
diet. Turtles, land-crabs and water-crabs are also eaten Near 
Sonthal villages, it is difficult now-a-days to find any sort of game, 
or living thing. Even the birds are nearly all killed off by the 
youngsters in the village who bring them down with blunt-headed 
arrows, displaying considerable acouracy in the use of their bows 
and these rather clumsy-looking projectiles. 

The existing social institutions seem all to be exotic and not 
of indigenous origin, The chief political association is the 


- Bhagalpur Landholders’ Association, This is not a large body, 


but it exercises considerable activity. It is consulted at times 
by Government, It offers opinions on administrative measures 
and hes earned unenviable notoriety by its frenzied opposition to 
the extension of Survey and Settlement proceedings under 
Chapter X of the Bengal Tenancy Act to the Bhagalpur Division. 
In 1892, this body, with some kindred organizations, presented a 
memorial against these proceedings to tuo Governor-General in 
Oouncil, In Sir Antovy (now Lord) McDonunell’s minute of 
September 20th, 1898, published in the Supplement to the Culcufta 
Gaselte of 25th October 1893, the position taken up by the 
memorialists was demolished. In describing the benefits that 
the preparation of a record-of-rights would bring to both land- 
lords and tenants he stated that they would— 

» - + “tend to prevent disputes, facilitate the decision of 
disputes when they arise in the courts and secure the enjoyment 
to ten millions of people of their legitimate rights. These rights 
have been withheld for a century and the memorialists must excuse 
we if I do not take their word for it that the raiyats are now 
animated by a violent desire to forego these rights still longer.” 

Tt took nearly twelve years for these operations to reach 
Bhagalpur district, the districts of Saran, Champaran, Muzaffar- 
pur, Darbhanga and North Monghyr having been first dealt with, 
in 1904, this Association approached the Lieutenant-Governor, 
Sir Andrew Fraser, with afhother memorial traversing the methods 
of the Settlement Department in general and in particular its 
interpretation of section 28 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. However, 
an authoritative ruting * of the High Court proved the memorislists 
wrong and the Settlement Department absolutely right. 

In Ubapter VII some details about the relations between 
landlords and tenants will be found, which show that the 
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Bhagalpur landlords are not' all above criticism in their dealings 
with their tenants. 

There is a branch of the Jndian National Congress at 
Bhagalpur. Its outward activities were formerly confined to the 
election of delegates to the annus! gengral meeting of the 
Congress, but of late it has become a centre for seditious agitation: _ 

A few sectarian institutions exist with the object of ee 
ameliorating the condition of the particular section of the com- 
munity that they represent. So far their influence has not 
extended very widely nor have their activities been other than 
very oiroumsoribed. The Kayastha Sabha, Anjuman Gurba 
and Bhumihar Babhan Sabha are the most important of these 
societies. 

The Marwari community keeps up the Gaurakshini Subha 
which shelters and feeds infirm cattle. The anti-cow-killing 
riots in 1898-94 are thought to have been tho outcome of the 
activities of the emissaries of kindred sabhas. 

The Bhagalpur Institute possesses a library. Its subscribers 
indulge in billiard-playing, newspaper-reading and seditious 
agitation. In 1908 its finances were in a distinotly unsatis- 
factory state. The Banga Sanmilani Sabha aims at having the 
so-called ‘' partition” of Bengal modified. The Marwari Young 
Men’s Association is said ta be a collection of Extremists, and 
disciples of Tilak. 

The Bihari Literary Society and the Sahitya Purtshad are non- 


political associations that aim at literary and social improve- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PUBLIC HEALTH.* 


Av the end of Chapter I above meteorological observations 
are alluded to. On the whole this district is healthy. Its 
mean annual death-rate is 35'79 per mille, that for the whole 
province being 35°41 per mille for the quinquennial period ending 
with 1908, 

The healthiest months are February, March and July—the 
average death-rate in these months not exceeding 2 per mille. 

In April, May, June, August and September the average death- 
rato is about 225 per mille. In October, December and January 
it is about 2°5 and in Novembir—the least healthy month—it is 
as high as 3:23 per mille, 

The highest death-rate recorded is 413 per mille in 1894, 
That for 1908 was only 33°22 por mille. 

The increased mortality noticed towards the close of the year 
is correctly attcibuted to malarial fevers. Of course the term 
“ fover” in the mortality returns covers very many diseases 
other than malarial fevers, characterized by febrile symptoms. 
The village chaukidar is not an expert in diagnosis and beyond 
small-pox, cholera and plague his opinion as to the cause of the 
deaths reported by him at the police stations does not deserve 
much consideration. 

The least healthy part of the district is the area in the 
northern half that is exposed to the action of the Kosi floods, 
Kishanganj thane suffers more than any other tract. Thana 
Bibpur comes next in point of unhealthiness. 

In the South of the district, an acute type of fever prevails in 
the area bordering on the; Rajmahal hills in the autumn. In 
1872 an outbreak of “ dengue” fever oocurred. It has not since 
reappeared. In Hunter's “ Statistical Account ” a full descrip. 
tion of itis given. | 

Exhaustive stafistioal researches have failed to establish any 
clear connection between the birth-rate, mortality-rate and 
climatic conditions of different yours. 
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The death-rate is practically dependent on the fever-rate, 
though cholera in bad years may cause an inorease of from 2 to 5 
in the number of deaths per mille. Generally speaking the 
unhealthiest years appear to be those in which the rainfall is 
deficient, though in 1894—a conspicuousby unhealthy year— it 
was practically normal. In 1890 and 1891 the death-rate was 
identical. In the former year the rainfall was 12 inches in 
excess; in the latter 5 inches in defect. The fever-rate was 
actually leas in the more rainy year and the larger number of 
deaths from cholera in that year brought it up to 1881 in point of 
mortality. In 1908 the rainfall was extremely low and the death- 
rate was well below the moan for the whole province, J3'22 as 
egainst 35 41 per mille. 

The average is kept up by cholera when rainfall is deficient 
and by fever (malarial) when raintall 1s 1n excess. 

The highest birth-rate occurs in 1897—a famine year~—which 
followed on a very unbealthy year. ‘I'he buth-rate in general 
maintains a fair average for the district though it varies from 
19-20 in Bhagalpur town to 60.55 in Bibpur thana. The birth- 
rate in 1908 was 3638, the quinquennial average up to that 
year being 38°29. 

An examination of the number of deaths at each age appears 
to yield fairly definite results, It can be stated with absolute 
certainty that the greatest mortality in every year occurs in 
children under one year, next (though in a much less degree) in 
children from 1 to 5 years. In children from 6 to 10 years 
and youths trom 10 to 20 years the mortality is about the 
same. 

The mortality from 20 to 30 years increases ; it falls slightly. 
from 80 to 40 years and still more from 40 to 50 and 50 to 60 
years, after which it increases a little. Briefly the first year of 
life is the most dengerous and this danger continues, though it 
gradually lessens, up to the age of ten years. 

The next decade is the least dangerous. Then there is an 
increase in danger up to the age of forty years after whfich there is 
@ progressive fall, decade by decade. At every age, more males 
die than females, the present annual means bemg 89°41 males 
and 32°61 females per mille. 

Fever’ accounts for about 80 per gent. of the reported Prineipal 
deaths, but it is a very comprehensive term in the mouths of the diseases. 
agency on which reliance has to be placed for the collection of vital 
statistics. Cholera occurs in localised epidemics, the virulence 
of which yaries greatly, almost every yeur from April to June 
‘gma from August to October. The mortality from cholera was 
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very high in 1882 (7,719 deaths): in 1860 (10,190 deaths): in 
1894 (7,594 deaths) : in 1900 15,583 deaths from cholera were 
reported, and in 1903, 8,558 deaths. Other bowel-oomplaints such 
as dysentery and diarrhosa are very common and severe and 
the mortality figures for epidemics of oholera are enormously 
increased by the inclusion of many oases of dysentery and 
diarrhoa. 

Cholera in Bhagalpur town is usually prevalent from April 
to June, when the water-supply, never very satisfactory, begins to 
fail, Tho wells in the poorer mahallas are then called into use 
and their unsatisfartory condition leads to trouble. 

Cholera prevails in the district from July to the end of the 
year chiefly commencing with the ingestion of the products of 
the makai crop, indifferently cooked, among the very poor whose 
systems have been more or less debilitated by systematic under- 
feeding. 

Small-pox in 1908 accounted for only 15 deaths per mille 
No attempts at segregation of infected persons can be made. 

Small-pox has ceased to be endemic. Inoculation has 
given place to vaccination, and the degree of protection (255 
per mille), which is already fairly high, increases year by 
year with the dying out of the old peoplo who are unprotected. 
In the period 1901—1908 the average deati-rate from small-pox 
was less than 1 per 10,000 of population. Most cases ocour in 
the hot weather. 

The following account of the prevalent types of fevers has 
been adapted from a note contributed by Captain Woolley, 1.m.8., 
Superintendent of the Central Jail at Bhagalpur :-— 

“This is the most prevalent kind of fever met with in this 
district, and in one or other of its forms is extremely common 
among both natives and Europeans. The former, owing to their 
primitive habits of living, and disregard of ordinary sanitary 
precautions, are more prone to the disease, living as they in- 
variably do in villages, in which their houses are closely crowded 
together, ‘with tanks and stagnant pools in close proximity, 
Malaria is much more common in some parts of the district than 
in others; people living io the eastern portions in the direction 
of Rejméhal suffering considerably during the autumnal months 
when malaria is at its height. The inhsbitanta of the jungly 
areas also, north‘of the Ganges extending to the Nepal Terai, 

suffer greatly from fever during August, September and Novem- 
ber. The inundation of the Kosi river near Pertapgunj with the 
consequent raising of the subseoil water level in thants. Medhupur 
and Kisenganj leads to very virulent and persistent malerial 
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epidemics which at times practically prostrate the whole neigh- 
bourhood. The town of Bhagalpur itself is not very malarious, 
standing for the most part as it does on elevated ground. The 
western end of the town is rather lowlying, and during the rains 
large areas are flooded. When the river begins to fall, these 
localities are malarious, as is the oase in other similar places. 

Malaria as seen here may be classified into— 

(¢) Simple tertian ; 
(i) Double tertian ; 
(i) Malignant tertian. 

‘The two former are what is known as ordinary fever. In 
themselves they are not very serious, but repeated attacks, extend- 
ing over lengthy periods, in persons living always in malarious 
localities, in badly constructed houses, etc., cause debility, lessen 
the vitality, predispose to sttachs of the malignant form (iii) 
and may thus indirectly end fatally. The typical temperature 
chart of (i) Simple tertian is seldom seen: what is generally 
shown is a short fever with an irregular ourve lasting two or three 
days and which after this may resemble a simple or double 
tertian, The reason the typical charts of these two simple forms 
of fever are not seen is that the universal practice of taking 
quinine interferes with the oycle of changes in the parasite in the 
blood,—the result being an irreguiar temperature for a few days; 
the temperature may become normal for some days, and rise 
again, and this may continue for along time in oases of feeble 
health, or in persons whose system is full of the disease. Both 
these simple forms of the disease aie controjled by quinine, and 
provided this drug be given according to Koch’s directions, 1+., 
two large doses of 30 grains for two days with half this amount 
for the following three days, most of these cases can be cured oom- 
paratively easily. 

The parasites of malaria are found in the peripheral blood of 
these cases in the red corpuscles, but if quinine has been given, 
they tend to disappear and are found more rarely. 

This is a much more severe form. ‘I'he temperature rises and matignant 
remains sometimes at a high level 104 degrees, never coming ‘rtlen, 
down to normal, and remains thus jor varying periods,—a week, a 
fortnight or three weeks, or in seme bad cases even longer. The 

0 becomes enlarged, and some persons who have bad many 
attacks of this disease have enormous spleens and are much 
debilitated. Another serious symptom seen in these cases is 
intestine! derangement. The parasite is not usually seen in the 
peripheral blood in the red eorpuscles, but there is ususily much 
enlargement of certain white corpuscles, which become distended 
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with pigmented bodies, and being very friable are often seen 
broken up when blood preparations are made for diagnosis. 
Another important distinction from simple forms of fever 
is that quinine, which is so useful for the former, is useless in 
malignant tertian fever. This form of fever must be regarded 
as serious; it not unfrequently terminates fatally, especially ia 
persons who have had previous attacks and continue living in 
marshy places. It is not very common in this district, but 
typical cases are by no meansrare A considerable number of 
oases of Deishman Douovan infection (Kala-azar) are noted in 
Bhagalpur itself. These nearly all end fatally and resist the most 
modern method of treatment. Enlargement of the spleen with 
little or no enlargement of the liver is their characteristic feature 
and the disease has been recognized as “ Bhagalpur spleen” 
for many years 
wavwneor Among the native inhabitants this 1s an extremely common 
iphold disease and one which takes an extremely heavy death toll yearly. 
* Doubtless most of the deaths between the ages of 1 and 5 years 
attributed to “fever are due to enteric but are not recognised. 
In the town itself where the eyes of medical practitioners are 
more keenly open to the recognition of the diseass, it is very 
common During the months of April, May and June 1909 
when the water-supply failed the town, the poor classes were 
visited with cholera while the better classes suffered from a true 
infection by the en‘erio bacillus; at one time no fewer than 200 
cases vere reported by the doctors of the town. 
Cerebro- This isa form of meningitis which has frequently occurred 
one in the Central Jail since 1897. It is a very fatal disease, about 
70 per cent of cases terminating fatally. The causation is 
doubtful. It is a disease of prisons and crowded communities 
such as barracks, but at least one cage has been detected among 
the free population and possibly it may occur in crowded villages 
in the district, without being given its correctname. The specific 
organism is the diplo-cocous meningitides, which has been found 
in recent dases in the Central Jail. 
A tendenoy towards this disease has been notioed especially 
among those vouvicte, whose labour "-sessitates their working in a 
dusty atmesphere. 
Isolated oases at intervals of a fow years have ocourred at the 
Police Training BShool at Nethnager. 
Plague. The history of plague in this district has many features in 
common with its history in other districts of Behar. It first 
in the early part of 1900, and the mortality from .it 
im Chat year was four only. It followed what is now known to 
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be its “usual oourse—gradually subsiding as the hot weather 
approaches, dying out altogether during the rains and re- 
appearing, oftentimes with renewed virulenco, in the ensuing oold 
season, At first, evacuation of houses, segregation and disinfection 
were tried. There was the same opposition experienced here as 
elsewhere to all remedial mensures, resistance, sometimes active 
and sometimes passive, being offered by those whose fatalism 
rendered them indifferent to che risks of infection and the 
possible results of an ottack of the disease. 

The mortality, year by year, from this disease has been as 


followa :-— 


Year. Deaths, 
1909 sis sie ei 4 
1901 ae io sige 50 
1902 sas os va 4 
1903 ies eee we = 268 
1904 ves as .» 1,518 
1905 sin its vee 2,069 
1906 ue is wee 248 
1907 rae aes a 37 
1908 wa eee «» §«§=—- 816 
1909 a gs ree 03) | 


ere 


Total wee O87 


Inocalation never roade any headway in this district, until 
the early part of 1907. While the outbreak lasted in that year, 
1,558 persons were inoculated with very satisfactory results 
In 1908, 2,200 persons were inoculated with equally good 
results. It is noteworthy that nota single domiciled Bengali 
consented to be inoculated. On the contrary, the Bengalis 
opposed inooulation, not because they doubted ite efficacy, but 
because it was “‘ official’? and therefore anathema to them. In 
the municipal area of Blhagalpur town, the disease has been 
most virulent especially in the Marwari qaarters where sani- 
tation and cleanliness are non-existent. Voluntary evacuation 
of houses has become the rule now’ on the appegranoce of the 
disease. Early in 1907 about three-fourths ‘of the houses were 
deserted. . 

It is interesting to note that plague hasenever visited (in 
epidemic form) any town or villages north of the river in this 
district with the exception of Narayanpur which had a visitation 

pneumonic plague, an infection from an isolated case from 
j in 1907, This sooounted for 40 deaths in two, weeks, 
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Disinfection by means of crude oil emulsion—which is far 
more deadly to rat-fleas than the corrosive sublimate and other 
disinfectants previously employed—was carried out wherever 
the occupants of houses consented to its being done. A crusade 
for the extermination of rats was carried on by poison and by 
offering rewards for all rats and mice brought in alive, In the 
season ending dist March 1907, rewards were paid for 134,301 
rata destroyed, 

It is obvious from what has preceded that plague is respon- 
sible for only a nominal number of deaths in comparison with 
fever and cholera It is noteworthy that the number of inocu- 
lations performed against plague has been far higher in this 
district tian in any other district of Bengal. he comparative 
immunity of Bhagalpur from plague is a matter of groat interest 
and at present the Plague Commission are at work on the ques- 
tion. The immunity of the district may depend on an immunity 
of the local rats to plague themselves, and 300 rats have recently 
been forwarded to Bombay for the purpose of testing their blood in 
this respeot, 

It is noteworthy too that Bhagalpur lies at the apex of a 
triangular urea, The further westward one goes the greater is the 
plague infrotion which attains a maximum in the most westward 
and most densely inhabited district of this province, namely, 
Saran In this connection it may, too, be noted that mud walls 
and tiled roofs begin to be in common use just below the apex 
of the triangle in which Bhagalpur lies, #.e.,at about Sahebgunj. 

The records of admissions to the various hospitals and dis- 
pensaries when analysed show that the following diseases ocour 
fairly often in the district:—(1) Primary aud secondary syphilis 
and gonorrhoa. These acoount for about a thousand 
admissions per annum. (2) Worms, for which adwissions 
average 2,000 per annum. Badly cooked food and dirty water 
are the main causes. Tape worm occurs among all olasses. 
(8) Bheumatio affections account for about the same number 
of admissions per annum. They are rarely acute, generally 
mild and chronic. (4) Pneumonia and asthma are by no 
means prevalent. ‘he out of-door life of the inhabitants pro- 
teots them, and the strong rays of the sun undoubtedly act as a 
sterilizing agent on the dust which seems at firet sight an 
excellent medium for conveying this infection. (5) Pulmonary 
tuberoulosia is remarkable on the increase and steps will shortly 
have to be taken to combet ite ravages, otherwise it will assume 
alarming proportions. It is extremely common in Bhigalpur town 
and especially a0 among the Mubammadan community. (6) Goitre 
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is very common especially in the sub-montane tracts'in the north 
af the district; operative treatment for its reduction is never 
submitted to. (6) Skin diseases and ulcers are very common ; 
they are due to a low standard of personal cleanliness and septic, 
surroundings, (7) Leprosy is not very prevalent. It occurs 
both in tubercular and anesthetic forms. The 1901 census 
figures show about a thousand lepers in the district, They are 
most numerous in the Banka subdivision. No support to the 
** figh-eating” theory as a cause of leprosy is forthooming in this 
district from the local distribution of those afflicted with this 
disease. (8) Diseases of the eye are very widely prevalent. 
Many sufferers from cataractous lens preseat themselves for 
operation as the disablement is so complete and the relief ao 
immediate and certain. But at present the modern method of 
extraction has not earned such popularity as to be able to drive the 
**coucher” or ‘‘rawal” off the field of practice, Thousands of 
eyes are ruined annually by this unscientific and obsolete method 
of treatment especially in the northern part of the district. (9) 
Diseases of the ear are also widespread. 

The surgical operation most frequently performed is the gurgtea! 
extraction of the lens for cataract ; next is the removal of stone in operations, 
the bladder by lithotomy or by crushing the stone when possible. 

According to the census of 1901 blindness is the most Infirm. 

prevalent infirmity, the number of persons afflicted being 112 ines 
males and 96 females per hundred thousand of the population. 
Its prevalence among the labouring and agricultural classes 
suggest that the glare and dust to which the generally sandy 
nature of the soil exposes them, renders them more subject to 
this affliction. 

Deaf-mutism afflicted 127 males and 73 females per hundred 
thousand of the population in 1901. 

Outside of the municipal areas, sanitation is non-existent. Sanitation, 
In Bhagalpur, there is a municipal water-supply and the 
usual system of surface drains, Nightsoil is disposed of in 
trenching grounds. There is a good natural fall towards the 
Jamunis x.d Ganges in some parts of the town. This ‘no doubt 
helps to explain the fact that the introduction of the water- 
supply in Bhegalpur Mas not been attended by the asual rise in 

ity-usual, that is, where a complete drainage scheme has 

not been completed prior to the introduction of the water-supply. 

Thus, in the five years prior to the introductfon of the water- 

supply, the desth-rate of the town was 40°4 per mille. The annual 

mean death-rate since its introduction (March 1887) has fallen 

te 1-7. In Chapter XII some further details on this subject 
¥ 
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will be given. The water soheme has beon extremely expensive 
for the municipality. 

The latest amendments to the Local Self-Government Act 
(1908) provide legal authority for enforcing sanitary measures 
in rural areas. Time alone will tell how far the objects of these 
amendments will be fulfilled. 

In this district there are at present seventeen dispensaries, out 
of which ten have no accommodation for in-door patients. Over 
61 per cent. of the income is derived from private sources, & point 
in which Bhagalpur sets a very good example to most other 
districts 

Some of those institutions deserve more detailed notice. In 
Bhagalpur town the Municipal Charitable Dispensary has existed 
since 1842 It is thus one of the oldest in Bihar. Its popularity 
has been steadily increasmg—the total number of patients treated 
in 1909 being 913 indoor and 14,476 outdoor. In 1872 the 
attendance was 267 indoor and 5,039 out dour, in 1901 it was 
$80 indoor and 13,323 outdoor. 

In i868 a new dispensary building was added by the muni- 
ficonce of Babu Sardhar: Lal, in 188 a new surgical ward was 
erected as a jot memorial to the late Mi. G. N. Barlow, 1¢.8., 
(for twelve years Commissioner of this Division) and to the late 
Major Beatson, 1ms., for many years Qivil Surgeon of the 
district. 

The lack of funds to keep the building and operation 
room up to date is regrettable as a recent note of the Inspector- 
Genoral of Civil Hospitals, Bengal, shows it to be one of the 
loast up-to-date in the province at the time when a large 
amount of surgical work is done and the populanty of the 
dispensary is growing by leaps and bounds. A contributing 
factor to this lack of funds is the famine condition prevailing 
during the years 1906-1909 and also the fact that many of the 
chief landholders of the town support in the outlying parte 
dispensaries of their own. 

The local branck of the Lady Dufferin Hospital is known as 
the “Rani Shubtarini” Hospital. It was founded in 1893 by 
Raja Shib Chandra Banerji, and is called after his wife. The 
attendance ik always good. It has been remarked that very fow 
cases fit for operation are brought in. The bulk of the income 
of this institution is derived from subscriptions from the 
principal zamindars of the district. 

The “ Victoria Memorial Hospital” has recently been erected 

fer purdabnashin female patients alone at a cost of Ra, 25,000. 
This is doing good work and is well patronized. 
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The Mohadinagar dispensary was established in the south 
of the district by Babu Tilakdhari Lal, the son of the late 
Babu Sardhari Lal, in memory of his father. It is entiraly 
supported by him, and has an endowment derived from some 
landed property duly devoted to this purpose. 

Babu Surendra Mohan Sinha in memory of his father 
Babu Ramoni Mohan Sinha has established a very fine hospital 
at Nathnagar, one of the best equipped in the district. , Its out- 
practice almost equals that of the Sadar Dispensary at Bhagal- 
pur itself. A large indoor hospital is shortly to be opened 
adjoining this. 

At Barari on the eatreme cast of the town there is a 
charitable dispensary for out-patients only, which is entirely 
supported by two brothers, Babu Pran Mohan Thakur and 
Babu Ugra Mohan Thakur. Tne Baneli Raj established a 
dispensary in 1901 at Sultanganj, the headquarters of 
Banka subdivision. There is a charitable dispensary which 
was established in 1867. At Bausi, Rani Makam Kumari of 
Lachmipur supports a dispensary from her own income. 

North of the river there are dispensaries at the head-, 
quarters of the two subdivisions—Madhipura and Supaul. Also” 
there is one at Portabganj established in 1872 by Rai Dhanpat 
Singh Bahadur in memory of his father Partab Sing, and 
maintained at his sole expense till 1888, when it was taken over 
by the District Board. Since 1901 it has been managed by a 
Committee; and a new building was orected for it by Babu 
Ganpat Sing, brother of Rai Dhanpat Sing Bahadur, in 1902. 

A dispensary was started at Kishanganj—the least healthy 
tract in the district~in 18€8 and it was rebuilt in 1901 by the 
Distriot Board. 

In 1908 @ new dispensary wae opened at Sonbursa which is 
completely maintained by the Sonbursa Raj. 

In 1909 a new dispensary was comM™nced at Bhimnagar on 
the borders of Nepal 14 miles north-east of Pertabganj which will 
fil a long-felt want. 

Thus the whole district is extremely ‘well supplied with 
medical aid and the out-practice of each shows what valuable aid 
is rendered and how much they are dppreciated by, the inhabit- 
ante of outlying districts. 

The District Board also established a dispensary in 1901 at 
Bangaon. It was very badly needed there.‘ 

fhe Darbhanga Raj maintains a dispensary st Bheptiaht 
im the north of tho district at its sole expense. This is not 


pupervised by the Civil Surgeon of the district. 
¥2 
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A leper asylum at Bhagalpur is maintained by the Church 
Missionary Society. It provides acoommodation for 490 lepers. 

Exclusive of medical officers directly employed by Government 
or by local authorities, there are many native medical practitioners 
who follow European methods. In most villages are to be found 
practitioners who follow indigenous systems —baids, hakims and 
kabirajes. Barbors are very importaut socially as well as 
professionally. Satyas or couchers are generally itinerant practi- 
tioners. Their methods are of the crudest. 

The Ayurvedio system of medicine is held in the greatest 
esteem, not so much from religious principles as from the idea 
that the more drastic operation of European medicines is not so 
suited to the more delicate Indian constitution. 

Among the lowest olasses, exorcism by charms and spells ig 
firmly believed in, as all diseases are attributed to the malevolent 
influeno> of evil spirits, Cholera in partioular is attributed 
to Kali Mai, and no one ventures abroad at night during a cholera 
epidemio for fear of meeting with this angry goddess and being 
infected with the disease by her baneful influence. 

However, the constantly increasing numbers that resort to the 
charitable dispensaries affurd ample proof that their benefits are 
gaining an ampler recognition. Thus from 1890 to 1894 the 
daily average attendance at all dispensaries was 228 ouly. In 
the period 1900 to 1904 it had risen to 584 per diem: though 
the number of institutions increased somewhat in the interval, 
the number of patients treated inoreased in a far higher ratio. 

In 1909 the figures have risen to 128,987 yearly for the whole 
district averaging 1,014 per diem. Surgical treatment is at 
present in disfavour, but the abandonment of drugs and a 
(willingness to submit to the knife is gradually being noted and 
the time is not far distant when the enlightenment of the general 
publio in this respect will be in no way inferior to that of the 
same classes in Europe generally. , 
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CHAPTER V. 


ARICULTURE. 


Tue portions’ of this district lying north and south of the Natural 
Ganges differ considerably, regarded from the standpoint of the visions. 
agriculturist. The northern portion is purely alluvial. The 
southern portion comprises, in addition to alluvium, various 
geological formations, as already desoribed in Ohapter I. The 
outstanding feature that distinguishes the agriculture of the 
southern portion from that of the northern is that in the latter 
irrigation is only needed when the rainfall is in large defect or 
very badly distributed ; in the former, the south rn portion, irri- 
gation in one form or another, is very widespread and ia indispen- 
sable. Bunds are thrown up across the streams that flow 
northwards from the hilly southernmost portion of the distriot, 
and a network of distributaries, taken from this, lead the 
waters from field to field. Custom regulates the question of 
the supply. During the cadastral survey operations that have 
recently been brought to a olose, an attempt was made to 
recor] the customary rights of various tenants and villages with 
regard to the use of the stook of water. It is, however, stated 
that the villagers generally speaking did not evince much interest 
in this part of the proceedings. At the end of tis chapter are to 
be found details as to the various methods of irrigation in vogue. 

The total area of the distriot may be classified as follows Total area. 
from the point of view of agrioulture. The actual figures are 
those furnished by the Settlement Department. 


Total ares -«- 2,654,620 acres.” 

Acres. 
Uneultivable area ian eo. 261,016 
Cultivable waste other than fallow -... 596,327 
Current fallow awa owe 63,561 
Net cropped area - ory 1,684,107 


® This includes 249,609 acres which were only surveyed ce gree? for 
which no detailed records were preset and vo statistics comp About half 
"ee pesaeed gern Fo plaapagteespeard rf aie "Ro. “ane 
. tan! arens, 6,400 acres, sre 6 - 
Mawel otatlatics were compiled except for the purely rusul areas of the municipaitizes: 


Areas ¢u)- 
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Following: the usual division into radi (spring), Shadoi 


igs for (autumn), and aghuni (winter) harvests, the following areas are 


ao cultivated for each of these harvests :— 


Main 


crops. 


Acres, 
Radi crops ‘ei wae 731,560 
Bhadoi 5, nee waa 458,477 
Aghani ,, es .» 1,070,265 





* Total area under crops wee 2,260,802 


As usual, s large proportion of the lands can bear two harvests. 
In the year for which figures are quoted, not leas than 576,195 
acres bore two crops. Deducting this from the total just shown 
we arrive at the net cropped area of 1,684,107 acres 

The following table gives all the principal crops grown in the 
district, with the assumed normal area under each crop, and the 
actual area sown with each crop during the settlement operations. 





Assumed Rotnel 
Olass. Namz. normal one. 
ncreage,® | B°Teage. 
[| 1. Rive .. | 1,615,200 | 997,760 
2, Wheat .. | 208,200 110,518 
3. Barley 68,900 62,739 
4. Millet (eholum 22,000 10,378 
< or joar). 
Cereals = and} 5, Marua | 123,100} 142,688 
sate . Maize {| 242,600 | 114,878 
! 


6 
% Gran 1 “y3'700 | 99/208 
8. Palses, oto. ...{ 208,100 435.145 
RS aie a5 eds 94,622 
0. Til = 2'900 | 4856 
Oilseeds = 4197" Mustard | 38,200] 85,524 


12, Others sie 17,200 17,372 
Condiments and | 13. Various és 1,000 2,672 
spices. 

Sugarcane... | 14. Sugar er 63,700 10,768 
Fibres 15. Ootton atts 14,000 503 
“"21d6. Jute es 22,400 816 

ee |17. Indigo ‘es 18,000 5,408 

Nareotics 18, Qpium ae 600 468 


“°° 0119. Tobacco oe 8,000 2,802 
Orchards and | 20. Various jaa 22,700 89,795 


: j Qi. Food-cropa ...{ 69,600} 21,515 
Miscellaneous wf 22. Non-food crops 87,600 1,590 





© Norma) areas ave taken from the “Agricultare! Statisties.” Probably they 
‘wil be rendjevted now on the basis of the more accurate settlement figures. 
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In spite of some marked veriations from the normal 
it is obvious that the rice crop is far and away the’ most import- 
ant crop in the district. Under the heading “Oileeeda ” there isa 
marked tendency to an increase and probably the accepted figures 
for normal acreage will need to be revised soon in respect of 
these crops just as a permanent diminution is indicated under the 
headings Indigo (17) and Sugarcane (14).’ 

The principal types of soil in thie district are clay, loam and Sorta, 
sandy soils. The different kinds of olay soils areas follows, 
according toa note on the soils of Bengal, published by the 
Department of Agrioulture :— 

(a) Kharar or Kaiart-—This soil is blackish in colour: it is Clays, 
sticky when wet and rather diffioult to plough when dry. It is 
best suited for the growth of winter rice. When the rice crop. 
is reaped, peas of various sorts, kheaaré dat, gram and linseed are 
sown broadcast in the mud before it dries up and luxuriant crops 
are frequently raised in this way at practically no cost beyond 
that of the seed. 

(6) Khewal.—Thia soil is also of a blackish colour, but is 
more friable when dry than Aharar, It is suitable for almost 
all crops except maize, kurthi, eto. If it lies very low and goes 
under water when the Ganges is in flood, the land is called char. 
Such soils grow only rabé crops. 

(c) Gorimati—This eoil is of a reddish yellow hue, and 
produces all kinds of crops if irrigated. 

(@) Harn chika: and pascoti are whitish in colour and are 
suitable for winter paddy. 

(2) Loamy soils are known as doras. If low-lying, winter Loams. 
rice is grown on them generally ; if high, varions biadoi and rabt 
crops do well on them. This class of soil is found around old 
village-sites where it receives oow-dung and all sorts of household 
refuse. It is then generally called ash or goora, and it is sown 
with potatoes, vegetables, tobacco, chillies, eto. In low situations, 
loamy soils are called fart, and all crops except maize, kurthi, eto., 
will do well on them. 

(3) Balmut is a sandy loam that will grqw anything. Dhwe is aly 
the name given to sandy loam in the Gangetic diara, As it is 
submerged when the river is in flood, it is used for ra‘s crops 
only. These crops thrive in it exceedingiy. 

Soil that is almost pure sand is called simply tau, Whena 
thin layer of silt (three fo six inches thick),is geposited on the top 
of sand, it is oslled paipar. In this state it grows mustard well, 
bat as the layer of sil gots deeper it becomes also fit for barley, 
oats, etc, Diara lands covered with sand are called baly bud, 
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Water-melons do very well in such lands as the melon, when 
formed, can lié on the sand without rotting, while the roots are 
far down in the clay beneath. 

Dinrss. The gradual growth of diaras is an extremely interesting 
process of soil formation. Where an eddy in the current is the 
result of a curve or backwater in the stream, the velocity of the 
water is checked sufficiéntly to allow the suspended matter to be 
deposited. The building-up process continues until the sand 
bank appears at ordimary water-level. ‘lhe water lying stagnant 
deposits clay and silt on the sand, and each snoceeding flood 
deepens the layer of clay until at last the diara rises sbove flood- 
level. If from any cause the deposit of clay and silt is arrested, 
the diara remains mere barren sand. Excellent crops can be 
raised from such lands, but there is no stability nor certainty 
about dara cultivation. When unable to bear a crop, no 
one troubles about them. When fertile, they are not infre- 
quently the source of sanguinary rivts and the cause of perpetual 


litigation. 
Inferior (4) Soile over which there is a salino efflorescence due to 
soils, the presence of alkaline salt, reA or sodium salts, eto, which are 


called usar, Aharwa, etc., are unfertile. Washermen use kharwa, 
go it may be inferred that sodium carbonate or ‘black alkali’ is 
found in that earth. In usar, it is probably the ‘ white alkali ’ 
or sodium sulphate that is found. The want of subsoil drainage, 
owing to impermeable strata beneath, causes the accuinulation 
of these alkaline salts. 
In the extreme south of the district is found a reddish 
gravelly soil of lateritic origin. It produces arhar, castor, ete. 
Climatic The prosperity or otherwise of the agrioulturists—and by far the 
inftuences, greater portion of the population is dependent for its livelihood 
‘on agrioulture—is determined by the rainfall. Itmust be adequate 
and seasonabie. As rice is the most important crop grown in the 
district, the rains that benefit this crop exceed all others in import- 
ance. For the winter rice crop, rain is needed early in June to 
facilitate the preparation of the ground and the growth of the 
seedlings. ,In July and August rain is needed to prepare for 
the transplantation. Finally copious rain is essential about the 
time of the Hathiya asterism, at the end of September or early in 
Ootober, as without this the rice never comes properly to maturity 
and the produoe is inferior in quality and indifferent in quantity. 
Rain at these same intervals is also extremely beneficial for 
the éhadot and rai crops. For the latter especially, the Septem- 
ber-October rains if copious give the supply of moisture eesential 
for # good epring crop. 
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There are numbers of proverbial eayings and agricultural 4carour- 
maxims prevalent among the people telling of the favourable and ne 
unfavourable climatio influences which bring prosperity or the 
reverse. <A few of the most interesting are reproduced here : 

(e) Bk pani jon barse swati 
Kurmi pahire sona pati. « 

f.e., if one shower even falls in Swati (a lunar asterism of 
Kartik, 1.¢., October-November), even Kurmi women *can wear 
gold earrings, 

(6) Sati pake sat din 
Barkha hoye rat din. 

i.e. saéf paddy ripens in sixty days if it rains continuously 

day and night, 
(c) Bed bidit na hokhe an 
Bina tula nahin phutai dhan, 

ic., the words of the Vedas are infallible, and paddy cannot 
ripen before the Balance (iv., Libra or Kartik=Ootober- 
November). 

In praise of the agrioulturists’ life the following 18 
interesting :— 

(d) Uttam kheti, madham ban, 
Nirghin seba, bhik nidan. 

fe., agriculture is the highest profession; next is fighting ; 
next is service, and last of all is begging. 

The three great harvests of the year are known here, pan. 
as elsewhere in Bihar, as the rads or spring crop, bhados or rains V8 
crop, and aghan: or winter crop. The main aghans crop is aghans Aghens. 
rice. This is sown about May and reaped in the following 
December or January. At first the plants are raised in seedling 
beds, and they sre transplanted latcr on into the low-lying, wete 
fields in which the crop eventually comes to maturity. This crop 
is very largely grown all over the northern portion of the 
district and covers, according to the latest statistics, an area of 
about 850,000 acres. The average outturn per acre in a normal 
year is about fifteen meunds worth, say, twenty rupees, ‘The 
tenant looks to the result of the aghani rice crop as his resource 
for paying his rent and his mahajan, It the winter rice crop 
faila, distress in a more or less acute form is hound te supervene, 

The question of rents is dealt with in Chapter VL] below. 

Lhe bhadot rice crop is also known as the sat crop, as it Bledel, 
‘matures in about sixty days. lt is not transphhated but is sown 
Drosdonst, generally on fairly high land, not suitable for the 
slower growing winter rice. The 3/adoi crop furnishes the food- 
wapoly for the year for those cultivators who can afford to eat 


Rabi 
eyopn. 


Indigo. 
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rice. It yields oonsiderably less per acre than the transplanted 
aghani rive, but its cultivation is much less laborious andit reaches 
maturity in a very much shorter time than the winter rice. Also» 
the rent payable for such lands is appreciably leas then that paid 
for the land that can bear a winter rice crop. Bhadoi rico is 
grown on about 152,990 sores. 

Maize or makai is of much importance as @ bhadoi crop also- 
It is grown on 114,876 acres It issown in April and May and 
ripens in August, but it is often exposed to destruction in that 
month by floods. 

Various millets are grown of which marua (eleusine cortcana) 
normally sown on 123,100 acres, is the most important, It is 
largely used as a food-stuff, as it is very prolific and not expen- 
sive to cultivate. 

The most important spring crop is wheat. It covere 
an area of 110.500 acres in normal years Barley, covering 
an area of 62,739 acres, comes next. Dals, both khesart 
and masuri, are largely grown. The former is sown broadcast 
on silt left behind by receding floods or on wet lands 
from which winter rice has beon reaped. It is believed to 
cause paralysis owing to the presence of some parasite, but this 
parasite is killed if the da/ is cooked by thoroughly boiling it. 

Among the many other crops that sre grown indigo, tobacco 
and sugarcane deserve mention. Indigo was introduced into the 
district about the end of the eighteenth century. The first 
indigo factory was founded by Mr Glass, then Civil Surgeon of 
Bhagalpur, in 1793, lor many years its cultivation extended and 
a large number of factories came into existence all over the north 
of the district, with some along the banks of the Ganges in the 
southern part. Atan early date, however, the reverses that 
have overtaken indigo plenters everywhere since, were noticeable 
in this district, and the ruined and abandoned factories to be met 
with in the northern part of it tell the tale of a once prosperous 
industry that has passed away. In 1901 there were eleven 
important factories at work in the district, the largest being at 
Colgong employing *>ver 700 hands. In years gone by, an area 
of about 18,000 acres was considered normal for indigo. Of late 
yoars this has diminished*sadly and little more then 5,000 acres 
are now devoted to this useful crop. Its influence on the “soil in 
which it is grown is extremely beneficial for subsequent crops, as 
it tends to increese* the nitrogenous matter available for the 
— sh _— it should be followed in rotation. 

gTown near homesteads and covers about 
asi eats aa is « valuable orop. 
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The area under cane fluctuates greatly, It is an expensive Sugarcane. 
crop to raise, witness the Bihari proverb :— 

Sau chas ganda Tekar adha mori ; 
Paches chas manda ; Tekar adha tori. 
4.¢..~~-For cane, a hundred ploughings ; 

For wheat, fifty ploughings ; « 

Half of that (25) for rice ; 

Half of that (124) for mustard. 

It occupies the ground for a very long time, usually fourteen 
months. It must be fenced; it cannot stand water-logging (at 
least not the varieties most common in Bihar), and ite market 
price fluctuates considerably. Still, dealers in gu are always 
ready to give advances against the crop and this renders it popu- 
lar, in dry seasons especially. Itsnormal area was taken at 63,700 
acres, but only about 10,000 acres are now found under the orop. 

Oil-seeds rank high in value among the rad: crops. The aore- Oilseeds. 

age under them shows signs of a steady increase. This indicates 
(what Saran district proves conclusively) that valuable non-food 
crops tend to replace foud-crops. It is found economically advan- 
tageous to grow the oil-secds for export and to buy food-grains. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that, in recent years, the 
rainfall has for some tie been in marked defect. This would 
tend to an inorfase in tne area under rabs crops, which would 
thrive in places incapable of yielding a satisfactory rice crop. 

From the figures already quoted it would appear that out of Extension 
a total area of 2,405,011 acres, 261,016 acres are considered to be “ial 
entirely unfit for cultivation, while about 396,327 acres, though — 
cultivable, are as yet uncultivated.” The average number of 
pereons to the square mile is 494. This is very far below the 
average in several Bihar districts and it indicates that there iv 
still room for expansion. ‘The density of the population is least 
in Banka subdivision, but the soil there is undoubtedly less 
fertile than that of any other part of the district, speaking 
generally. 

It is of course impossible to give exact figures from Hamilton’s puchanan- 
statistics for the present district area. Still, for thé ares dealt Hamilton's 
with by him, he estimated that over 50 per cent, was waste and ana 
entirely unfit for the plough: that about 2 per cents was fit for the 
plough but fallow, and that about 48 per cent. was cultivated. 

A very considerable amount of jungle must have been reclaimed 
and brought under the plough since that estifiate was framed, 

After the Revenue survey (1846-50), a detailed geographical tng Reve- 
and statistical report was drawn up in 1852 by Oaptam Sherwill sve Sur- 
“—“o These figures are to be taken subject Lo the fovtnote on page AO shove. oot 
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for the portioh of the district that lies south of the Ganges and 
by Mr. Pemberton for the ares lying north of that river. Un- 
fortunately the columns designed to show the proportions of 
cultivated to unculturable and unoultivated areas are blank for 
the southern area. 

Mr. Pemberton renfarks that the general assessment is extreme- 
lylow ‘In 1798 [1793(?)] when the last settlement took place, 
nearly two-thirds of Bhagalpur north of the river was grass or tree 
jungle: the assessment of these areas was for the most part nominal, 
and even the cultivated parts were settled very favourably for the 
owners of the soil and on mere estimated areas. . . Many 
vain regrets obtrude themselves here respecting the perpetual settle- 
ment of Bengal, knowing as I do the wonderfully improved 
state (as to oultivation) of these parganas: but it 18 useless to 
indulge in them or to comment on the thousand per cent. Joss 
Goverumeut is sustaming in consequonce of this settlement.” 

Mr. Pemberton’s figures for the four parganas lying north 
of the river then show nearly 85 per cent of the area as cultivated, 
14 per cent. as culturable waste and 1 per cent as unculturable 
and barron waste. But only the parganas Malhani Gopal, 
Naredigar, Nisankpur Kurha and Chhai were under consideration, 

Tuctenss It is amply established that there has been an enormous 

of caltiva-jncrease in the cultivated area of this distnot since 1798. The 
present figures for land revenue demand and for annual rental 
yalue, for cess valuation, illustrate this, 

The land revenue demand is Rs, 6,05,746 

The cess valuation (annual rental) is Re. 56,81 ,997. 

Comment is needless. 

Selontific Bhagalpur district now possesses, at Sabour, the Provincial 

Agricul. *Agrioultural College, which will, it is hoped, prove a centre from 
whioh improved agrioultural methods will gradually be diffused 
over the whole Province, Its foundation stone was laid on 
August 17th, 1908, by Sir Andrew Fraser.* Its main object 
isin the first place to provide a suitably trained agency for 
carrying optthe prepaganda of the lately constituted Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and next, to provide a research station for 
solving problems presented by the agricultural conditions of this 
Province. In‘additiou to purely agricultural instruction, provision 
has been made for departments under an Agricultural Chemist, 
an Economic Botanjst, a Mycologist and an Entomologist. Also, 
a workshop for the manufacture and repair of agricultural imple- 
ments wil! bé maintained. 


Hoon ee ee nnn ner enem nn tamu TaD anI alien ans nr OV Ulan anil eta ttibesemueinetnoenesanemneuaenanennmnenmemreanemaneemnanmauael 
® Pide the Journal of the Department of ‘tle 
-; Quarterly Agriculture, Yol, II, 
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To carry out more effectively the objects aimed at by the District 
Department of Agriculture, associations have been formed in tural Asso 
most distriota of this province. That in Bhagalpur was inaugur- ciation. 
ated in May 1908. Each member of the District Association 
is expected to co-operate in furthering the improvement of 
agriculture in his own neighbourhood, by disseminating « 
knowledge of the results obtainable by improved methods. 

The following courses have been suggested as suitable *meane to 
this end :— 

(a) Wealthy proprietors could start a demonstration farm 
on their own estates, to give object lessons to their own 
tenants and other cultivators. 

(6) They could encourage oultivators to adopt improved 
methods that have been already demonstrated 
satisfactomly on the'r own account and assist them 
(by loans or otherwise) to meet tho initial eapen- 
diture. 

(c) The purchase of new or improved varieties of seed and 
ites introduction and distribution. 

(d) The purchase of snitable manures and their distribution. 

(e) To encourage cultivators to visit demonstration farms. 

(7) To distribute widely vernacular pamphlets on agri- 
cultural subjects. 

(y) To promote cattle shows and agricultural exhibitions 
generally. 

(4) To enable promising young men to get practical in- 
struction at the Sabour College by giving scholarships, 
etc., eta. 

It is too soon yet to expect much practical result from the 
activities of this Association. The scheme is excellent and the, 
motives are most commendable. The future will show how 
far its objects are attained. 

The Bhagalpur District Board maintains an itinerant Veterinary 
veterinary assistant, the value of whose services is gradually si ie 
receiving due recognition by the oultivating classes. In Banka 
subdivision there was an outbreak of rinderpést in 1907 and the 
inoculation treatment was successfully practised. 

A publo-spirited zamindar, Babu Surendra Mohan Sinha, Veterinary 
lately built and completely equipped a veterinary hospital and 4 
made it over to the District Board. It cost nearly Hs. 12,000 and 
is known as the “ Ramani Mohan Sinha Veteriuary Hospital,” 
being 20 called after ite founder's elder brother. ‘I'bis institution 
fills « long-felt want aud has sphere of action of unquestioned 
utility and of boundless extent before it. 
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. Nore on Ineicatron.- 
How arti- Artificial irrigation which is indispensable over a large area 
foal trri- Of South Bhagalpur is generally effected by leading off from a 
geverally natural stream or from a head of water collected in a bands or 
effected. tank, The channels are called Danrhs and their smaller branchog 
and are called Simyhas. They are maintained and repaired by the 
Soaghas: maltks, the raiyate supplying labour in case of small and ordi- 
nary repairs. Danrhs and Swmghas are used mainly for the 
irrigation of paddy fields from Asarh to Kartsk (July to 
November). 
Wolls Wells are also used, but only for the irrigation of special 
aly wed crops, eg. sugarcane or Kahu. They are cheap and are dug by 
for special the raiyats at thoir own expense. In some villages pukka wells 
oP* = are dug atthe oxpenso of the mak for the irrigation of sugar- 
cane fields. 
ad ee The Rabs erops are often irrigated from Danks if water is 
crops. available in them atthe time. But the ma/iks do not take any 
interest in this aud only the raiyats occasionally dig holes (called 
Bihaw) here and there m the sandy bed of a Danrh and draw out 
water with buckets, otc, for irrigating Rabi fields in the dry 
season, Little importance is attached to this kind of irrigation. 
It is only during the irrigation of rice fields from July to Novem. 
ber that disputes arise, and it is to this irrigation only that all 
rules and limitations of mghts of different parties, whether 
established by custom or by contract, refer 
Irrigation = [rrigation records have been prepared only for Danrhs or 
p water-channels with all connected dandis. The total length of 
al Nieal these water-channels is 892°65 miles, and 646 villages with an 
canals  atea of 406°20 square miles are dependent on them for irrigation. 
with all The thanawar distribution is as follows :— 


po " Villages. Area, 
or Thana Bhagalpur 61 30°40 square miles, 
» Amarpur 300 179-70 99 
»,  Sultangunge 64 33°53 5 
» , Banka 188 13968 3s, 
»  OColgong 38 22°88 is 
Teme eee 
Total 646 406°19 e 


eee 


This covers the area about 10 miles on either side of the river 
Chandan north of the subdivisional headquarters of Banka and 
tome area to the west of the river Chir which dows along the 

* Warnished by the Settlement Officer, Biber, 
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boundary of the Sonthal Parganas. For the purposb of oompari- 
son the followicg figures from the Darbhanga and Musaffarpur 
Settlement Reports are quoted :— 


TeRicatsD FROM— 
rw ene ee 





| ae ee ee ee a Laem Y 

Wells. Tanks. Osnale. Other sources. Tota! 
Darbhanga 10°4 8q. miles 73aq. miles. 5sq mils, 83 $ age miles. 1707 6q miles. 
Muzaffarpur 29 ” 37g 16 ow 8 4, 


‘The irrigation record is separate from the ordinary village trrigation 
record, An independent irrigation scheme has been treated as records 
unit and the record divided into two parts. Part I gives a des- ait 
cription in detail ot the water-courses, band/s, otc., the plot scheme as 
numbers in the 16-inch map bemg quoted. It is illustrated by a pari 
4-inoh to the mile musmth map showing the boundaries of all the from the 
villages concerne |, the position of the waterways, bandhs, roads, eg 
sites of bastt,etc Spvoial methods of inmgation, ifany, are also reson 
described in this part. Part [Ll consists of general rules of 
irrigation from the scheme, the rights of different villages to use 
the water, and liabilities as to maintenance and repairs. 

The unit thus adopted for the irrigation record usually consist- a 
ed of anumber of irrigation works forming one systom with a ° i 

se —— 
natural source fr its supply of water, not dependent on any other taken as 
artificial scheme. All schemes have local distinctive names and old for 
there was not much difficulty in ascertaining how much was to sainid 
be included in one record and how much should form a separate 
record. In cases where two or more independent schemes 
happened to be connected with each other, inquiries were made 
as to their origin and history, their owners and such othor facts 
as might throw light on the matter. 

Exceptions were made in two or three cases where a very large 
number of small water-courses all commencing from the river ended 
within the same village. Inthese cases one record was prepared 
showing all canals together as more convenient and intelligible to When 
the people concerned. In faot, the village or mauzawa~ system is eet 

system is 
mére convenient in all cases of small schemos terminating in the preferable: 
same Village or in a group of villages owned by the same maiik. 
The system with scheme as unit has beon found convenient only in 
those oases where numerous villages with conflicting rights as to 
irrigation were concerned, But in other cases it involved useless 
and tiresome multiplicity of work; at the samatime many minor 
works had to bo left 

Altogether 301 records were prepated. ° Two of them Threa | 
sonld not be draft published as several villages lay in than “d'cue 
Katenris. which bad not been dealt with then. The remaining whee 
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299 schemes ‘give the total length of water-oourses 892°65 miles, 
The average figures per scheme are :— 
Average length of water-course bi .. 8 miles. 
»»  aumber of villages irrigated we 4 
6 area irrigated Sai we 2 aq. miles, 
The subjuined table gives the details that are necessary for 
& proper understanding of the natura and extent of some of the 
most imp®rtant irrigation schemes in the south of the district. 






































Length of water- 
courses in miles and Number of villages 
lecimals concerned, 
District RemaRKs, 
No. of | Name of scheme = = 
scheme Not 
Main | Bran. Irri- 
canal, | ches, | Tt®! | gated oA Total 
10 {Raf Danrh urt| og4o| sor} sez} 75] a1 96 | Owned by 
ahashay)i. \ Mahash a 
Bra 
| sche 
an in 
18004 B, 
29 | Naya Danrh .,[ 2138 3664) 58-02 38 16 44 | Owned by 
Mahash a 
\ Tarak Nat! 
Ghose and 
ug in 1844 
8 |Rej Danrh urf| ly 80 site| 67:70 49 1 50 | Owned b: 
irae pal Banelt 
(old). 
Raj Danrh (Panj-; 948 1876! ae3s 20 £ 227 Old, 
warn). 
98 | Kafhia Dark tee 25 68 15 16 | Owned bv 
Lachutpar 
Batate 
{old), 
87 jJhikta Danrh .,, | 7°84] 1821} Iss 58 3 58 nee by 
(ald), y 
85 | Danek Dogbai 66, 1697) 81°48 18 1 a Genel 
‘ani 
Ohondh ry 
old). * 
9 | Chaksafia Danrh 80S | 1835 { Rds 18 § 16 | Owned by 
gevers 
ike, 
. e | in 1996, 


Mahashay Tarak Nath Ghose is a brilliant example to other 
gamindars and he has acquired proverbial fame for the special in. 
terest he takes in the proper irrigation of the lands lying in his 
estate. Danrde ownéd by him are always kept in excellent repair. 

mee For eonvenience of description all Dasrhs may be classified ag 
follows :— 

sown Clem A-—Those commencing from a river (challow broad 

welgee stream like the Chanen). 


} 
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Class B.—Those commencing from a kharra or sore (deep 
channel with high bank). 

Class C.—Those commencing from a head of water pro- 
tected by a Jandh or from a tank. 

The methods of lifting water into the three kinds of 
Danrks ave different although the way in which it is ulti- 
mately utilized for actual irrigation is the same. The, follow- 
ing figures show how the 299 schemes for which records have 
been prepared fall in these three classes :— 


mmrimmeny 














i $ No, oF vILLAGES 
& Ss Ae CONCERNED, 
Class. F $8s 3 “ft ik io ho. 
’ ) age i 3 Es 3 
oie | z 3H 1,6 
Zz 
oo caiheceaicueeetcee an a 
A—Wide river ...| 179; 65008 | 620| 169 | 789 
B.—Narrow deep {7 148°89 | 202 26 228 
stream. 
C.—Reservoir an 73 93°68 | 143 17 160 

















All important irrigation canals fall in class A. Hiascalas 
Schemea—Class “‘ A ’’—All commence from the rivers Chandan tion of the 
(flowing right through tho middle of the district) and Chir i" is 
(flowing along the boundary of the Sonthal Parganas) and their 
tributaries and branches. The Chandan has three tributaries in 
the district—(1) The Orni in thana Banka, (2) the Bilasi in 
thana Amarpur and Sultangunge, (3) the Dakai in thaua Banka. 
On the southern boundary of thana Bhagalpur, the Chandan 
branches out into four streams—-(1) the Andhari, (2) the 
Mabmuda, (3) the Hah& (Paijormari) and (4) the Chandan, 
The nature of these stieams and how they afford special facilities 
to the opening of irrigation canals are very* well described in 
areport of the Supvrintending Engineer, dated May, 1864:— 
“ At its greatest width the Chandan is’ about 1,50Q feet from 
bank to bank. From the long-continued pradtice of embanking, 
ite bed is actually higher than the lands on either side and more 
jally than that on the eastern bank. Befhga hill stream, it 
is liable to sudden and violent inundations, but except when in 
flood, the channel is a dry bed of gritty sund, bounded on either 
side by an artificial! embankment pierced through with innumer- 
able outs for irrigation purposes”, These remarks apply equally 
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now. The embankments still exist on vither side of the river 
thronghout its length in thane Amarpur and the innumerable 
cuts are the mouths of innumerable irrigation canals. The lands 
on either side are nowhere much higher than the bed of the river 
and at places actually lower, so that it 1s not necessary to make 
Mouths of irrigation canals very deep. The mouths of the Danrks in the 
it" embankments are protected by pipes (made of palm trees) and 
either by in several casos by masonry work. In 1864 there were only 6 
a hehe such pukka bridges, now there are over 20. The bridges are 
work. provided with sluice gates either of wood or iron, which are let 
down when the rush of water threatens to damage the orops. 
In the case of pipes, bundles of straw are sufficient to keep off the 
water. In some cases where the bed of the river is comparatively 
low the mouths of the Danrns are open, +.e¢., not protected by 
pipes or pukka bridges. Thisis however a rouroe of danger in 
years of unusual flood. ‘Lhe Superintending Engineer attributed 
to this the origin of some of the branches of the Chandan, which 
he says are probably diversions of its course along some ancient 
Necessity DVanrh in some years of heavy fluod. The Chandan flood has 
el done great damage even in iecent years (1897) when it burst 
oat through the embankment on its castern bank, and it is a matter 
of public importance that the mouths of all irrigation canals 
opening from it are well protected either by pipes or by masonry 
work, 

Sudden floods lasting usually for four or five days ata time 
occur occasionally in these hill streams from the month of June 
to October. During such floods, water would naturally flow 

Doviees into the Daenirs without any artificial training devices But 

calorie when there is no flood, or when there is not sufficient water in 

Deorhs.— the river, the following devices are adopted :—(a) A small canal 

(3) Bia, 8 dog along the bed of the river flanked by ails of sand thus 
diverting a portion of the current into the mouth of the Danrh 
These are called Janghds. (b) Pite (called Bhaw) are dug in the 
apparently dry bed of the river and the water thus obtained 
is lifted by meats of buckets, swing basketa, or spoons 
worked on lever, etc. This kind of water is commonly 
called Jharna or Jitlaki Pani. When there aretwo Janghds 
slows by, water inthe higher one would naturally oose through 
the ai? into the lower one. This is insignificant, bat yet has« 
Yooal name Pasebdor Kasaba ke pani, The term is aleo used to 
the water which oozes through the a:ls of one field into a neigh» 
bouring field which is lower. 

Deeeip- The Janpha is most important. As floods do not lest fox 

ca of tht saany days ata time, or may not come when water is moat 
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necessary, people have constantly to work at the Jangia, The 
ails of the Jangha are made only of such loose earth as is available 
on spot (only occasionally protected by boulders of stone) in the 
bed of the river, and they are invariably washed away during floods, 
The raiyuts of the villages concerned usaally dig and maintain respon. 
the Jangha at their own expense, In the zamindary of Mahashay ‘ibilitics 
Tarak Nath Ghosh the practice is to pay and feed them when snd va 
Janghde are raised for the first time inthe year, Subsequent to ™elke £ 
thia they are supplied only with fuel, wood and leaves When, eee 
however, the raiyat works for more than a day, he is given food ton of 
by the maliss and this isthe general rule in the estates of the” 
Baneli Raj, Mr. Dip Narain Singh, the Barari Thakurs and 
others. The local agents of the zamindar fix the terms by which 
raiyats of different villages should take charge of the Jangha and 
the general rule followed has been worded thus for use in Part IL 
of the record :— 

“The raiyats of all the villages having right of irrigation 
from the Danré at first raise the Janghd and then the raiyats of 
particular villages keep it in order during the time their respective 
villages are irrigated. (Rule 16, Part If, Irrigation Reoord, 
Appendix A.)” 

Special labour is thus necessary to carry water into the 
Danrh only when a Jangid or Biaw has to be dug, and it is to 
the water thus obtained that all disputes, limitation of rights to 
use water such as Paris, ete., are mainly confined. 

Disputes arise when any party attempts to open a new Dan: h Disputes 
ora new Janghd, orto alter the number or position of pipes ae 
placed at the mouth of the Danrd, or to substitute a puhka bridge and 
in place of pipes. It is commonly believed that the law does not 277" 
allow such innovations but it is doubtful if the law oan interfere 
and prevent by injunction the completion of any such salutary 
innovation unless it causes specific damage or injury to a third 
person.® 

Rivers with high banks of the kind usually called Kharrds or Shemos, 
Jores are numerous especially to the east of thé Bhagalpur-Bausi sugeltg 
Road, There are also some to the west of the river Bilasi in the ae | 
western parte of thanas Amarpur and°Sultangunge, In these 22nd" | 
oases the river is completely blocked by strong bandhe, sometimes streams? 
of sonsiderable length and thus the water is raised to the level 
of the flelds on either side and to the level of the Danrhs which 
lead off from the sides of these Bandis. When the rush of water 


ie * The ag Court decision a reported at page 826 of valome Hiv ot Caloutta 
‘Fides of m ue in connection. Inderjit Portap 
Balk ¥. Krides Doyal Gir, 
az 
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is too great it is let out by means of openings in the bandhs which 
are called Adnuds. Sometimes the Kénuas are protected by 
masonry work with sluice gates or simply with pukka walls 
rising up to certain heights, leaving a free passage for the water 
above (the latter is called Ci//ikta, ic , weir). 

Disputes Disputes arise ‘when an attempt is made to raise a new 

ca bandh ig any village, or when a village lying lower down 

cles B. the stream cuts open a kanua in an old bandh before the 
owner of the tandh has chosen to do so. Disputes in such 
eases are known as far back as 1886, and in all these suits 
intricate questions of riparian rights and limitation were involved. 
In many cases the partics came to terms agreeing that openings 
of certain widths or weirs of certain heights should be kept for 
free passage of water to the lower villages. In one case 
the proprietors of Dhurya were permanently restrained from 
raising a new dandh in the river Gahiia on the ground that 
such bandh would affect the presoriptive rights of villages lower 
down the river. 


Bome The moet important of these bandhs are :-— 
pest (4) The Bari Bandh on the river Bilasi in village Bhaluhar 
of clase B. about }ths of a mile in length, owned by the Thakurs 


of Barari. It has four pukka bridges and cbhistas at 
four places. 

(st) The Gopelpur Bandk belonging to Mr. Dip Narain 
Singh about }th mile in len:th. This has got a pukka 
kanua with 11 openings, 

(ti) The Jhtkta Bandh in village Jhikta (about jths of a mile 
in length) belonging to the Baneli Raj. ‘I'here is no 
masonry work in it. 

Schemes, Schemes—Class “C.’-'Yhese are not of much importance 
clam C. as no great supply of water can be had from them, ‘They corres- 
pond to pond to what are called A/ars with pynes in Monghyr and Patna. 
Sue pyner Bandhs there are large and small in every village all over the 
mother ountry, but most of these only form reservoirs to store water 
oe obtained from a d&nrh or singha, Such bundis have been treated 
as parts of the record of the dunri from which they are supplied 

with water, But there ake stilla good many éandis in which 

only the water which draine down the surface of the country 

during the rainy season, is stored. This water is then led off 
through cute (im fhany cases provided with pipes) in the dandhe, 

and then by means of Danrhs or Singhas, or simply from field ta 

field, So aleo in the cass of danrks commencing from tanks. 

‘When there is not sufficient water swing baskets joalled Sine or 
Sine-karin), ot Douae worked on levers axe used. These Lionas 
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are usually made of palm trees, but iron Dowxas have also come 
into commor use. 

Disputes which arise about these reservoirs usually relate Disputes 
to the damage which they cause to a higher village, when Schemes, 
there is too much water in them. The higher village cannot ‘ls C. 
derive any benefit from the reservoir, while the lower village 
may not require all the water accumulating in it, Thege result 
in criminal cases when the higher village forcibly cuts the bands 
to let down the water. In such oases the recent records attempt 
to define the area which properly forms the reseivoir by reference 
to the plot-numbers on the map and thus fix the limit up to which 
the owner of the dandh has by long use got right to store the water 
even if the result is damage to the lands submerged, whether they” 
belong to him or to some other mais. 

It has now been shown how water is conveyed into the Branches 
three classes of danrks. The methods employed foroarrying this be ol 
water from field to field, or to distant villages and fields are the carry 
same, The canals usually run along the highest convenient tienda 
ridges in the country so that water may easily be taken to the fields and 
lands on either sides Branches and sub-branches are then v!l!sse. 
opened to take the water of the wain channel to fields and 
villages which are away from its course. Where a branch or 
sub-branch opens, the place is usually protected either by 
masonry work or by pipes. The width of the opening or the 
number and position of the pipes define the quantity of water 
which the particular branch or sub-branch has right to take. 

All these are fully described in Part I of the record. 

There are two methods by which water is taken to the fields 
for actual irrigation, (2) the Banokhar system, and (6) the Meulari 
system. 

‘he Banokhar system consists in constructing dams across Two sys- 
the Danrh or Singha, The level of the water in it is thua raised _ of 
to that of the fields on either side. The «ils of those fields are se 
then cut and water is let into the plot of land close by. When 
this plot has been irrigated the next lower field cts its aid and takes Zanokar 
down the water and so from field to field till all the fields whioh ; a 
can be irrigated from the dam have been irrigsted. This” 
method of damming is also applied in taking water into a 
branch (Singha) from the Danrhk or from a branch into a 
sub-branch. Tho dam is commonly called a Dhatti or Banokhar. 

(Of. Muzaffarpur Settlement Report, 1892-1899, page 259.) 
Tho dam or Dialti absolutely stops the flow of water further 
down the Lanrh or Singha, so that there must always be some 
testziction of the time during which » particular dam msy be 
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kept. This restriction is imposed either (¢) by Parie (turns), or 
(ii) by limitation of irrigable area in a village or Patti. A 
village or a Patti or a group of several villages or Pattis held by 
the same maith is usually taken as unit in fixing Paris. The 
reason is that all these arrangements are at the entire control of 
the maliks and the rhiyats have very little hand in them. ‘These 
Paris are described in full, village by village, in Part I of the 
irrigation record. In paragraph 3 of Part IJ, an abstract is 
also given for convenience of referonce. When the Pari of one 
patti or village, or group of pattis or villages expires the patti or. 
village having the next Pari cuts the dam and takes down the 
water to its own dam already raised by this time. The Paris 
however ere not adhered to when owing to flood, ete., the 
Danrhs and branches are quite full with water. If the firat 
village of a Paré is situuted at some distance from the mouth of 
8 Danrh so that some time is necessary hefore the water of the 
river can reach the outskirts of the village, a period of grace is 
allowed to this village. It is called K/urviyan, and it is after the 
expiry of this period (usually aday) that Paris actually commence. 
A day means day and night and it is taken as equivalent to 8 
Paners and not 10. Parts commence when the first Jangha has 
been completed at the mouth of the Dan h. 

Where a village 1s irrigated by the Mudari system it has no 
right to raise any dam across the water-course and has thus to 
wait till the water in it is sufficiently high to come over to the 
fields. It is, however, the Banokhar system with Paris which is 
most prevalent. 

In desling therefore with a scheme with ramifications extend- 
ing over several patirs or villages owned by different malike the 
principal questions that arose were (+) which of these villages had 


take Mu/ari water or whether a village or patti bad right to raise 
Dhatti or Banokhar ; (tii) in the latter case —what were the Paris; 
(sv) if no paris—what were the ways by which the time for which 
the Dhaité could «be kept was defined, t.c., whether it was well 
known that only a certain area could beirrigated and that after this 
was done the dam was to ‘be removed, etc. 

When two watet-courses cross each other, one is made to pass 
a the other by means of Donas or pukka bridges with walls, 
‘vo or pipes are placal tndernesth one for the water of the other 
to pass . The number and position of these pipes and 
Dens, ead tha widthe of the openings in the bridges have in 
many casea heen the subject of hot dispute. There seems however 
to be no restriction in carrying the water from afield on one side 
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of the canal to a field on the other side by means of Donas or pipes 
and there cannot be any reason for such restriction so long as no 
obstraction is caused to the free flow of water in the irrigation canal. 

The methcd by which water is carried for irrigation from fleld KAebe- 
to field without any definite water-course is called shefbaran '°™ 
Where irrigation is done in this way, it hd@s been a0 described 
in Part I of the record. 

The whole arrangement is entirely under the contrdl of the Relative 
malike and their local agents, The foilowing rules embodied Forition 
in Part II of the Irrigation Record explain the relative position raiyats and 
of the raiyate and madik in this respect :— aa 

“Rule 11. When thereis not sufficient water for the irrigation regard to 
of all the lands in a village the wmalsh’s local agents fix Paris irrigation 
amongst the raiyats in such a way that all the fields may be equally 
irrigated. Or, if there is any surplus water in any field 
the malik’s local agents arrange to get that water for the 
irrigation of any other field which could not otherwise be irri- 
gated, in such a way that the former field may not be in any way 
injured. 

“ Rule 12. Internal disputes amongst the raiyats of a village 
about irrigation are decided by the ma/tk’s local agents,” 

It may be apprehended that svch arrangement may develop iato 
an effective source of oppression by the mais. But the manage- 
ment and regulation of irrigation echemes must in any case, of neces- 
sity, rest with the mu/jka. The rules above describe the existing 
facts, It is only when the malik negleote to look after the irrigation Weptect 
work or keep them in repairs that any bitch arises between him and by & maine 
the raiyats. Such instances were met with in several oases (ar ior” 
in thane Amarpur. A zamindar after purchasing an estate aaNon 
tried to enhance the rents of the raiyatsbut was unsucccesful. He *"* 
then began to neglect the several Bandas and Danrhs in the 
villages, so that in a short time thoy had become almost entirely 
useless, 


lt may be laid down as 4 general rule that every raiyat in the Costomar: 
village has right of irrigation froma scheme belonging to the rights 2" 
maliks of the village. It is therefore uo vague statement when weet 
it is noted in the record that a particulat village has or that a par. 
ticular village has not right of irrigation. When the right is 
confined to any limited area it has been so described inthe record, 
but such cases are very few. 

Bales 13, 14, 15 and 16 in Part II of the record (see Appendix Lor pe 
A below) desoribe the responsibilities of the raiyats and mahke ag ro. bites ot. 
taveful enquiry and they describe the relation of the parties with ***## 
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sufficient accuracy. Rule 1318 to be read with reference to the 
Banokhar and Hulari systems described before :— 

“The malks of those villages which have right of irrigations 
from the scheme, are responsible for its repairs and mainten- 
ance. They meet the expense in proportion to their reapective 
Paris of irrigation, an& where the Mu/art system prevails sccord- 
ing to the areas irrigated. Ifa malic docs not pay his share of 
the expentes, he may be sued in court, but the irrigation of the 
lands in his village cannot be stopped on that account.” 

This is a general enunciation ot the principle which underlies 
the prevailing oustom. There are, however cases in which the 
malike have made special arrangements amongst themselves, ¢.g., 
one may have been allotted a fixed sum of money every yoar, or 
another may have entirely been exempted. Total exemption 
from responsibility for contributing to the enst of maintenance 
may iu most cases be traced to the origin of the scheme when this 
concession was allowed as compensation for damages ta land when 
the schome was opened at the expense of another malik. For 
instance the Naya Danrh belonging to Mahashayji passes through 
9 villages of the Lachmupur Estate at its source. These villages 
have been given one day's Pari inthe week and the Lachmipur 
Estate has not to bear any portion of the cost of repairs or main- 
tenance, 


Luport- An important part is played by the embankment of the 
.. Bhagalpur-Baust road wlich rans almost parallel to the river 
giipore Chandan about six milesto the cast of its eastern bank. This 
oe ee embankment serves not only as a protection to the country to tho 
ence to east against the violent floods of the Chandan, but it is also a high 
trrivation. Jevel irrigator, regulating the water necessary for the irrigation of 
‘the large area extending up to the borders of the Sonthal Par- 
Numerous important canals (for example, (i) the Raj 

Danrb Maheshayji, () the Naya Danrh, (i) the Shampur 

Danrh, (iv) the Dogbai Danrh, and (u) the Katiewa Danrh) are 

crossed ‘by this road at several places and at each place there 

isa pukka culvert or bridge for free passage of water. In two 

places these oulverts are provided with sluice gates which are 
maintained by private zarfiindirs. Besides these priticipal gates 

every culvert in the-road affords an opening for the irrigation 

of the lands to its east. The great importance of keeping free 
openings in the embankment of the Bhagalpur-Bausi Railway, 

now under construction, thus becomes apparent. This embenk- 

ment runs close by and parallel to the Bhagulpnr-Bausi Road 

and it does not seem a ane 

in the Railway embankment corresponding to those in the 
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road. If this is not done, the agrioulinral prospects of the large 
area to the east of the line will be adversely affected. It is furthar 
necessary that in keeping these openings the Railway Company 
should not deposit boulders of stone in the beds of canals and raise 
up their level. ‘ 

The following procedure was adopted in drawing up the Procedure 
irrigation records. ‘The work was taken up when attestation ue ‘a 
camps were all practically closed. It consisted in calling up the up to 
men of the several villages concerned with any scheme at the or 
same time and ascertaining from their statements and close 
examination of the maps the position of the scheme, its branches 
and their acoompanying Caudhs, tanks, etc., the draft record was 
then read out tothe people and, if admitted, attested at once. If 
disputed, the dispute was entered in the dispute list, inquired into 
and decided immediately or after local enquiry. Part IL of tho 
record was also amended to suit the particular cuse and attested 
as above. A mapon tle scale of 4’ to a mile of the mrigated 
area was then prepared by pentagraph reduction from the 16’ 
maps already prepared, 
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Pari Il. Generar Reins or Irrigaiton trou Danrk, 
1, The water of tho river comes naturally into the Danri, 
(1) when there is flood in the river; and 
(2) when without flood there is sufficient water in the rive: 

Besides these, there are threo other moane by which water 
can be obtained into the Danrh even when there is not 
sufficient water in the river (1) by making a Jangha, u.c., a small 
channel in the bed flanked by a low bandh to divert a portion of 
the current into the Danrh; (2) by digging into the bod of the 
river and then drawing up the spring water thus obtained ; and (3) 
by taking advantage of what is called Pasaba or Kusaba water 
(literally water which oozes through), ¢ ¢. Water which naturally 
ooses through the sandy at/ of a higher Junyha into a lower 
Jangha or Danrh. 

2, There is no definite usage regulatidg the construction of 
new Danrh fed by new Janghas from a river whioh passes through 
the properties of several maliks. The only rele is that if a new 
Jonghz is made close to an old one, it mast be made in such « 
way as to leave free passage of water to the latter. 

“8, The several villages interested in the Danrh are irrigated 
nocording to the following Paris. 
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4 The Paris above mentioned are adhered to only when 
there is « limited supply of water and not when irrigation is being 
carried on with flood-water or heavy rain-water. When the 
Pari of one village has come to an end, the village whose 
turn is next has the right to remove the bandh (Dkatti) made by 
the first village. 

5. ‘When two or more villages are being irrigated from tho 
Danrh at the same time, the upper village (i.e. the village 
through which the water flows first) cannvt take water from the 
Danrh except by means of Singhas and the use of contrivances 
such as widening the Danrh, digging a hole near it and drawing 
water therefrom by means of buckets, oto., is forbidden. ; 

6. No village can increase the number of its Singhas or 
Dhattis or alter their position without the consent of the other 
villages concerned. 

7. No adjoining village unconnestod with the irrigation 
scheme can insist on the Wega he or passages for outlet of surplus 
water from any village being opened. The number and position 
of these Nigarhs cannot be altered except by the mutual consent 
of both the villages. 

8. Water is taken to every plot or chakia of land in the village 
by cutting open the at/e. 

9, A raiyat of a lower field can open a passage in the ail of 
a neighbouring ficld which is higher, only when that field has 
been irrigated or when the flow of water is such that the opening 
of such passage is not likely to cause any diminution of the 
quantity of water necessary for that field. 

10. If there is any surplus water in the field of any raiyat it 
js let off by its Nigarh or passage for exit of water. 

11. When there is not sufficient water for tho irrigation 
of al] the lands in the village the malih’s local agents fix such 
Paris amongst the raiyats that all the fields may be equally 
irrigated. Or, if there is any surplus water in any field the 
matik’s local agents arrange to get that water for the irrigation 
of any other field Which could not otherwise be irrigated, in 
such a way that the former field may not in any way be injured, 

12, Internal disputes amongst the raiyats of a village about 
irrigation are settled by the mairk’s local agents. 

18, The maliks of the villages having the right of irrigation 
from the Dark arevedponsible for its maintenance and repsire, 
They meet the expenses in proportion to the periods of their 
peapsctive Paris, and where the muleri system prevaiia in 
propertion to the areas irrigated. Any defaulting malik may 
be sued in court by the rest, bat water for the izriation 
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of the village or Patti of that mak cannot be stopped on that 
account. 

14, Ordinary repairs of the Danrh are made by the raiyats 
who do not receive any wages for this. But when extensive 
repairs are made the malike meet the expenses. 

15, According to established usage ‘all the maliks either 
jointly or separately repair or cleanse the Darrhs, The carth 
required for repairs is taken frou the lands on either side of the 
Danrh, and the earth removed from the Danrh is also deposited 
on such lands, within such limits as are determined by usage. 
The proprietors or tenants of these lands cannot object to it 
whether they have any right of irrigation from the Danrh 
or not. 

16. The raiyats of all the villages having right of irrigation 
from the Dansh at first raise the Jangha and then the raiyats of 
partioular villages keep it in order during the time their respective 
villages are irrigated. 


APPENDIX B. 


VUCABLLARY OF IRRIGALION 1BRMS COMMONLY USED IN 
souTiHt BuAGALPLUR. 


Ahar.—A reservoir of water protected by a bandh. 

Ail,—A small ridge between plots of land in the field. 

Banokhar,—A dam of earth made across a canal. 

Bhaw.—Hole dug in the bed of a river or water-courso to 
obtain spring-water. 

Barish.—Heavy rain. 

Boha.—Flood. 

Bandh.—Embank ment. 

Chivkta.—Passage of water left in a lands at a certain height 
so that water can pass out only when it exceeds that height. 

Dona.—Sloop or spoon made of palm tree or of iron. 

Danda Khamba.—The contrivance of drawing water with 
double or treble buckets at 4 time froma well or with Dunas 
worked on lever. 

Dhatii.—Same as Banokhar. 

Danrh,—Irrigation canal. 

Faras.—~Level of the bed of a water-course. 

Indara.—A pucca well. 

Jore.— A narrow stream with high and steep banks. 

Johart.—Water which naturally flows down the gradient of 
the country during the rainy season. 
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Janyha.—Temporay chanuel dug in the bed of ariver flanked 
by'sma)] ails to divert 8 portion of the current into the irrigation 
canal. 

Sharna, Sori 

Thila. i ii 

Rua.— Well. 

Karin.—-Or Sine-hai in means swing-basket. 

Kharra.—B8ame as Jore. 

Kasaba.—Or Pasala, applied to water which oozes through 
the «i ot one Junyha into another, or through the ridge ot one 
field to another. 

Kanwa.— Opening in a bandh, 

Khurvian.— Period of grace given to the first village ofa 
pari to allow the water of the riverto reach the boundary of 
that village. 

Mulari.— Applied to the system of taking water from a 
canal without damming it. 

Narbuha —Tho ordinary village establishment of the mak to 
look after irrigation works. He isa labourer paid at Rs. 3 to 
Ra, 5 per month, and is also supplied with a koduls. 

Nal or Nar.— Vipe. 

Pokhar.—Tank,. 

Pyn.-—-A water-course. 

Pul,— A bridge. 

Paglia —Applied to water coming down a hill. 

Pasaba.—Seo Kosaba. 

Pari,—Turn. 

Sine.—Swing-basket. 

Singha.—Smaller branch water-courses (artificial). 

Sulus.—A sluice gato. 

Talab.—A tank. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


NATURAL CALAMITIES. 


Tae earliest famine in this district, regarding which any 
authentic information is still extant, was the great calamity of 
1770 ; but, as at that time Bhagalpur had not been made a separate 
revenue centre, being subordinate to the Supervisor of Rajmahal, 
no records exist in the Bhagalprr Collectorate referring to that 
disastrous year. The procecdings of the L’rovinoial Council of 
Murshidabad however show that, in April of that year, the con- 
dition of the district was very bad. Mr. Harwood, the Super. 
visor, referring specially to Bhagalpur, reported that “the zamin- 
dars are ruined, the lands not having yielded half produce for 
the last twelve months.” He had already, on the 28th March 
1770, in alluding to some lenient revenue arrangements, written: — 
“Had the misery of the inhabitants been reported to you 
sooner, and had the ryots received this case at the proper time, 
your beneficent intentions would have been fully answered, and 
many thousands who are now reduced to poverty might have 
enjoyed ease, if not affluence. But from motives of false polisy 
and self-interest, the (native) collectors in the different parts, 
during this calamitous seasou, have pressed so hard upon the 
ryots to oblige them to make good their engagoments to Govern- 
ment, that their total ruin has invariably followed.” It isa 
matter of history how the famine progressed, till the beginning 
of the new year brought relief in the form ofan abundant har- 
vest. In November, Mr. Ilarwood, in forwarding the abstract 
revenue ecttiement for the current year, attributes the deficit to 
the “impoverished, ruined, and miserable st&te” of the district. 
During the fifteen years following, there are frequent re- 
ferences to drought and scarcity. In September 1775, the Uol- 
lector reported to the Governor-General g¢nd Council that, “as 
the drought still continues, the approaching harvest affords a 
very bad prospect throughout my district, dut particularly in 
those pergernde where the chief cultivation is the early grain, 
The late crops were good ; but grain has for some time past sold 
atan advanced price, from the unfevourable appearance of the 
next harvest. The settlement has been made good, but I very 
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much apprehend great deficiencies in the revenue in the ensuing 
year, Tho growth in the most plentiful year not being suffi- 
cient for the consumption of the inhebitants, the price grain 
bears in the markets of my district depends in a great degree on 
the adjacent provinces from which supplies are drawn.” The 
statement that the grain outturn of the most plentiful year fell 
short of the consumption, will startle those who are acquainted 
with the present large export from this district, but it must be 
remembered that the tracts in the north that are now highly 
productive were then attached to Darbhanga and Purniab, that 
the low country south of the headquarters station was a swamp 
cultivable neithe: in summe: no: winter, and that the juris- 

diction of the Collector thou imoluded the rocky waste of 
kajmahal. 

In May 1779 a severe drought is reported. “As there is no 
appearance of a change in the weather,” writes the Collector, “it 
is with much concern I am under tne necessity of representing 
to the Honourable Board, that the severe drought which we 
have experionced in ths part of the country for some time 
past, has alarmed the landholders in general to so great a 
degree, that tley absolutely refuse to make themselves res- 
ponsible for the curront year’s revenue, without a oonsi- 
derable remission; or upon such terms as must in the end 
prove very disadvantageous to Government The country is 
certainly in a most alarming situation. ‘The lands which ought 
to have been cultivated sis weeks or two months ago, are still 
lying waste for want of rain, as a result of whioh little or nothing 
is to be expected from the dhados harvest ; and the aghani or 
(principal rice harvest, which should be sown by this time, will 
suffer materially if we have not a change of weather very shortly. 
To add to the distiess which the inhabitants must necessarily 
experienve from the extreme heat, the tanks and wells in the 
interior parts of the country are entirely dried up ; scarce a village 
in the district has escaped being burnt to the ground; the cattle 
are dying for want df grass ; and grain in general, notwithstand- 
ing every method is taken to supply the markets as usual, is every 
day apparently more difficult to be procured, and of course rising 
in price. The country being in this situation, I have in vain used 
my endeavours with the zamindars to prevail on them to renew 
their leases for the present year's revenue, agreeably to your orders, 
They absolutely refuse, except on terms which will reduce the 
revenue about one-sighth, or from Rs. 1,71,771 to Re, 1,560,800.” 

Again, iv 1783, the same officer, ia noticing o partial failure of 
the crops, gives the following interesting information soncerning 
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the food supply of the district :—“ The produce of this district 
conaists chiefly of wheat, barley, kaldi, bat or gram, and mustafd 
seed, the greatest part of which is generally exported in the 
months of May, June and July to Murshidabad and Caloutta ; 
and so tcifling is the proportion of rice that none is ever exported, 
and above three-fourths uf what is consumed in the district is 
imported from Purniah. This resource, however, has of late 
fallen off very much, and rice is certainly become scarce; but the 
bhadoi harvest which was cut in August and September, and 
consists of Indian corn, maruva, and other small grain, will effectu- 
ally seoure us from any real distress.” At the same time, he 
declared himself unable, without taking special measures, to supply 
from local sources any troops or travellers passing through his 
district. He accordingly obtained sanction for the purchase of 
20,000 maunds of rice in Purniah, for which he paid Ra 21,800. 
In 1795, a similar difficulty presented itself; and 50,000 maunds 
of rice were stored at different points along the main road 
through Rajmahal to Monghyr. 

No special reference to any drought is to be met with in the ,,, 
subsequent records, and distress is not again mentioned till 1865, famine of 
the year of the great Orissa famine, when it was much less severe 1860 
in Bhagalpur than in more southern and westerly districts, The 
following paragraphs are condensed from the report of Mr. R F. 
Cockerell, c.s,, who was specially deputed in the following year to 
inquire into the famine in Bihar. The extreme pressure of want 
in this district was confined to the northern pargands of Naredigar, 
Malhenigopal, Nathpur, Nissankpui-Kirha, Uttarkhand, and 
Kabkhand, bordering on the Nepal territory, and mainly due 
to the complete failure of the rice crop, which there cons- 
titutes the chief cultivation. In other parts of Bhagalpur, there’ 
was only that general distress which is caused by high prices 
of food unaccompanied by an increased demand for labour, and 
consequently no rise in its value. Jn the northern pargande these 
diffoulties were enhanced by the failure of the marud orop, which, 
in its season, forms the mainstey of the poorer classesy and which 
was almost entirely destroyed in 1865 by the exceptionally heavy 
rainfall in the month of July. Sever’ distress was felt in Ootober 
1865, at which time the commonest kind of srioe hed risen to the 
rate of 11 seers for the rupee. The usual temporary relief was 
obtained during the rice harvest season ang lasted up to the 

of the spring crops in April, after which prices again 
increased, and the greatest want prevailed. In June, the Oom- 
nsissioner of the Division directed the attention of all the local 
officera to the threatening state of things; and a publio meeting 
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was held at Bhagalpur, at which a general subsoription was set 
on foot, and relief committees were formed. 

On the north side of the Ganges, relief depéts were supplied 
with grain imported fro1a other districts. The highest average 
number of persone relieved gratuitously throughout the district 
during the months 6f August and September. when the distress 
was greatest, did not exceed 1,108 persons ; and the largest average 
number employed on labour, supplied as 2 means of reliof duing 
any mouth, was ubout 700. The latter were paid at rates varying 
from 14 to 1 anna (23d. to ]}d.) per diem for each person. No 
epidemic diseuse prevailed in any part of the district during the 
period of distress. There was, however, a good deal of sickness 
in the town of Bhagalpur amongst the paupers who had been 
attracted there by the relief measures from all parts of the dis- 
trict. It was generally stated that the mortality was not great 
in ¢his district, as compared with most of the other distriots of 
Bihar; and it seems probable that the relief measures adopted, 
though somewhat delayod in their inception, were carried out on 
a not inadequate scale. 

On the south of the Ganges, high prices were chicfly due to 
large exportation to the Vatna Division. The Deputy Collector 
of Banka wrote: —‘“TI thiok the high price of rice, and of pulses 
too, ia owing mainly to the muhajav» buying up the grain for 
export to the western provinces I believe the general outery at 
present is not of bad crops, but of the scarcity of grain caused by 
export. If giain continues at its present price up to the harvest 
time, the lower clusses in this subdivision will not suffer extreme 
want. I cannot say what the consequences of a bad harvest and 
exportation combined will be vext year, but I think famine in 
‘suoh a contingency is not improbable” In the months of 
September and Ootober 1805, 46,185 owt. of grain were exported 
from the Bhogalpur station of the Hast Indian Railway, against 
13,788 owt. during the same period of the previous year, 

The average prices of food grain in 1865, as returned by Mr. 
Cockerell, were—rice, 18 seers for the rupee, Indian corn, 18 seers 
for the rupee, and pulses, 11 seers for the rupee. In the previous 
year, 1864, they had been—‘rice, 25 seers for the rupee, Indian 
corn, 31 seers fcr the rupee, and pulses, 24 seerg for the rupee. The 
rates in 1863 and 1862 were nearly the same as in 1864, but 
alightly cheaper. ‘[hese are average prices. The highest price 
for rice was 8} seers per rupes in July and August 1466. Pulses 
sold then at the same rate. Maize sold then at 14 seers the rupee.” 
Thers were 1,019 persons on gratuitous relief in September 1866. 
This is the greatest number recorded: The numbers on relief 
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worka were never higher than 441 in August 1866. All forms 
of relief ceased with the close of the year. The mortality due te 
starvation as reported by the police was 97 deaths, of which 12 
ocourred in August, 24 in September, 27 in October, and 14 
in November. At the same time, 309 deaths were attributed to 
disease engendered by want, of which 50 occurred in August; 58 
in September, 75 in October, and 51 in November. With regard 
to these deaths, which were mostly in the north of the’ distriot, 
it must be remarked that Mr. Duff, an experienced planter, gave 
his opinion with regard to the two pargands of Na&redigar and 
Malhanigopal, that “if any cases of death did occur, the persons 
who died were strangers from the western districts, such as Tirhut 
and Champaran.” On the other hand, Mr. Christian, the lessee 
of the Government estatesin pargands Kabkhand and Uttarkhand, 
stated that from two to three per cent. of the population had 
perished of starvation. During tho whole period of distress, a 
sum of Rs. 17,416 was available for purposes of relief, of which 
Rs. 18,561 were realised by local subscription, and Rs. 3,854 were 
assigned from local funds. Nothing was obtained from Govern- 
ment or the Calcutta Relief Fund. Of the above total, Rs. 12,871 
were expended in gratuitous distribution of food and relief works, 
Rs, 8,287 on the former, and Rs. 4,583 on the latter, leaving 
Res, 4,545, unexpended on the Ist January 1867, when the scarcity 
had ceased to be felt. 

The following description of the famine of 1874 is derived, pie 
for the most part, from the reports, monthly and fortnightly, of famine of 
the Collector of the district and his subdivisional officers. They 
have been condensed as much as possible, only the more impor- 
tant passages being reproduced as quotations. As in the case of 
all previous scarcities in this district, drought was the originat- 
ing cause. The rain ceased early in September, and the last 
heavy shower of the year fell on the 13th of July. The monthly 
rainfall for the entire year was:—January, 40; February, nil; 
March, ‘60; April, 55; May ‘15; June, 6°37; July, 11:07; 
August, 6°68; September, 4°47; October, nel; November, 06; 
December, °32; total rainfall, 29°23. In the last year of 
drought (1865) it had been 64:35, bnd in 1864, 49°80. In 
1872 it was 37°53. ~The scarcity which followed ‘the compara- 
tively large fall of 1865 was caused, not by any deficiency 
in the total quantity, but by its irregularijy as well as by 
the partial destruction of the autumn crops by heavy rain in 
July and Angnst, The fall was small in September and there 
was none in October; and in the words of the Collector, “no 
amount of early rain prevent’ a bad rice harvest. Without rain in 
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October the crop cannot be a large one.” In 1873, the rain was 
yet more unseasonable than in 1864, and was extremely deficient, 
the total being only 29°23 as against 51°52 in normal years. 
Tho two tracts into which this district is divided by the Ganges 
are distinct not only in physical aspects, but in their producte 
and in the manner of living of the people. The northern,— 
comprising the subdivisions of Madhipuré and Suapul, and 
Thona Bihpur police division in the headquarters subdivision,— 
has on area of 2,394 square miles, and produces to main food 
staples, rico and murud, in the proportion of ten to six, The 
latter grain is grown most in the pargands of Harawat, Kab- 
khand, and Uttarkhand, rice being very largely cultivated in the 
pargands bordering on Vurniah. Some wheat is also produced, 
chiefly in parganaé Chh&. Tho marua crop is almost entirely 
reserved for home consumption, and is distinctively the food of 
the poor. There are two rice crops, the bhadoz, reaped in August 
and September ; and the «y/ani, harvested in November and the 
early days of December. The sreain the northern portion of 
the district under aghani is three times as large as that under 
bhad 3. The latter 18 exported perhaps to the extent of one 
half ; whilst the former, it not already hypothecated to the grain- 
dealer and money-lender, is immediately sold to meet the land- 
lord’s demand for rent, and finds its way both up and down 
country by boat and by rail, the largest purchasers being the 
merchants of Bhagalpur and Monghyr, who carry on a large 
trade with most of the chief towns of the North-West Provinces 
and Oudh. The wheat is in large part sent to Calcutta for 
export. Little of the rioo is fine enough to suit the European 
market. 

It has been observed that in 1865 the marud was nearly a 
total failure, being drowned by excessive rain in July and August, 
but that the déado: rioe was a fair average crop, ‘‘ the same as in 
other years.” According to the before-mentioned estimates of 
these two orops, on which the people depend for food, the one 
that failed bore the proportion to that which was saved of 12 to 
5 ; in other words, more than two-thirds of the food supply was 
out off. A, comparatively good aghant harvest fellowed ; at 
least, one which hdd only faled to the <xtent of one-third, 
However, just as this relief onme in, the great distress in Orissa 
and other rice-consanfing districts of South Bengal began to be 
felt ; rico was largely exported and its price in Bhagalpur quickly 
rose to a point beyond the means of the poorer classes, and parti- 
eularly of the numerous day labourers. These classes were further 
unfortunate in not sharing in the benefits of the high prices, as 
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they do not sow much aghani anywhere, and in the pargands above 
mentioned, not more than sufficient to pay the rent. They wem 
left to depend on the one-half that remained of the dhadoi, and 
one-eighth of the marud crop. In 1873 the Colleotor reported on 
the 15th November,‘ the marud is, on the whole, good”’;and esti- 
mated the outturn at nearly three-fourths of a full orop, or what is 
over a number of years, a fair average crop. Threo-fourths of the 
bhadot rice, on the other hand, had failed, but fortunately as 
regards the poorer classes, the food supply destroyed was to that 
which they had to depend on as 5 is to 12, or the converse of 
the proportion in 1865. The aghuni in 1873 was the shortest 
crop. In the words of tho Collector, “the rice of the whole north 
and west cannot yield more than a one-eighth crop, though in the 
east and south a half crop may be hoped for.’ This failure of 
the aghant crop forced many people accustomed to consume that 
rice, to subsist on the coarser kinds, and so diminished the food 
supply to which the poorer classes had to look for support. 

The most authoritative account of the state of affairs during 
the early months of the scarcity is the Minute by Sir Richard 
Temple, dated 19th February 1874, which is reproduced here :— 
“The Collector, Mr. V. Taylor, assures mo that in those parts of 
the district which lie south of the Ganges and those which are 
situate on the basin of the river hiisi, there is no reason to fear 
any serious distress; and on the north bank of the Ganges the 
crops are excellent. Here and there, owing to the high range 
of prices all over the country, there may be scattered outbreake 
of distress. Otherwise, the prospect of widespread and protracted 
suffering is restricted to the tract which lies oun the eastern 
or left bank of the Tiljiiga, which tract extends eastward till 
it approaches the ‘spill’ or basin of the Kiisi, and on the west 
adjoins the Madhubani and Darbhangah subdivisions of Tirhut. 
This tract includes the fhands of Supaul, Bangaon, Pratapganj, in 
the Supaul subdivision ; and the ¢/ands of Madhipura, in the Madhi- 
pura subdivision. The population of these thands ia:—Supaul 
279,102; Bangaon, 145,088; Pratapganj, 141,577; Madhipura, 
251,683 ; total, 817,430. The cause of distress here is much the 
same as in North-eastern Tirhut—namely, the loss of the principal 
rice-crop, which faitwd from insufficiency of rain on a hard soil, 
peculiarly needing abundant moisture. The case is, however, 
slightly better than Eastern Tirhut because af the maruda crop 
of August being somewhat larger, the spring crop of wheat being 
somewhat better, and the supplementary crop, chind, sown since 
L. regent rain, being susceptible of irrigation. Still, allowing for 

these circumstances, the nature of the case in most parts of the 
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above-mentioned thands does not materially differ for the better 
ftom North-eastern Tirhut. There is reason to fear that for several 
months the distress will be severe. The Commissioner of the Divi- 
sion, Mr. Barlow, has given me a careful and elaborate calculation, 
which he made after consulting fhe Collector and the subdivisional 
officers. He reckons on a possibility of 171,651 persons needing 
aasistance for a period of five mouths; from which he deduces a 
requirement of 500,000 maunds at ? seer or 14fb. per head per diem, 
to which he adds 100,000 maunds as u margin of security. My own 
opinion, after the bo-t ounsideration which I am able to give tothe 
subject, is that some of the percentages assum:d in Mr. Barlow’s 
calculation may be exceeded in many parts of this tract, when the 
worst season of distress arrives, All things considered, I estimate 
that in fiands Supaul and Bangaon 50 per cent. of the population 
may need assistance in the most distressed half, and 30 per cent. 
in the other half; thatin ¢hana Pratapganj, not quite so distressed, 
there would be 30 per cent. ; that in Madahpura, in one-half badly 
distressed, there would be 50 per cent., while the other half may 
escape from distress altogether. This estimate gives a total number 
of 274,650 persons who might need assistance for three and a half 
mouths, from Ist June to 15th September; while half this number 
might need assistance for April aud May, and one quarter of this 
number for March. This calculation at ;} ser per head per diem, 
gives a total requirement of 733,732 maunds, Lovking then tothe 
comparatively isolated situation of this tract, far from the Ganges, 
slose to the hill frontier, having few roads passable in the rains, 
and few facilities for private trade, adjoining other tracts even more 
distressed, I consider it essential to the safety of the population 
concerned—817,430 souls~ that 730,('00 maunds should be brought 
* within its limits by the 15th Juno.” 


The necessery action was taken under this decision and all 
danger of famine was removed. The railway continued to 
pour rice into the district; and on the 18th June the Collector 
reported that of 76!/,956 maunds, the total allotment finally decided 
on, 748,994 maunds had been stored, of which 166,728 had 
been distributed. Seventy-eight miles of road-work had been, 
up to the seme date, completed or taken in hand, on which a 
daily average of 20,000 persons were employed. In the north 
of the district, in the four distressed police divisions, 28,217 
persons were receiving gratuitous relief; and 16,905, principally 
women, were employed in light labour, for which they received 
full wages in rice or money. Bofore this date the cold-weather 
crops had been reaped, and their outturn is thus described by the 
Collector at the beginning of April:—“ ‘The spring harvest is now 
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almost over; and in pargand Chhai and the head-quarters sub- 
division, the crop may be safely put down as a very guod one 
indeed, and above an average orop of ordinary years. In Banka 
subdivision it has also yielded above an average crop. For 
Madhipura, taking the whole subdivision together, 1 am not 
wrong in putting it downas a three-fourths due. The Supaul officer 
admits a three-fourths or an average crop. ‘Lhe chind oultivation 
which is far beyond anything ever seen in this distrfot, is not, 
taken into account; it is still in all stages of growth.” On the 
21st of the same month he adds:—“ Thw irrigated china has been 
cut, and has proved a very good crop, so much so that ryots 
themselves admit that those who were fortunate enuugh or wise 
enough to sow it this year, are in comfort.” He then goes on 
to describe the position of the people at that period, aud incor- 
porates with his own opinion thosa of the subdivisionnl officers. 
Tie Supaul otficor reported :—“ No cases of misery and starvation 
have come to light; a large proportion (on one occasion when 
an account was taken at the relief centre here, it was fuund to 
be nearly 50 per cent.) of our paupers come from 'Lirhut, and 
most of them are most worthy objects of charity. As yet very 
few others than the very lowest classes, and thoso who, in 
the best of years, would have been, to some extent, depen- 
dent on charity, have been attracted to our relief centres.’ 
“There have been a few deaths at some of the relief centres in 
the Supaul subdivision, which cannot in any way be put down to 
starvation, and are not to be wondored at when one sees the olass 
of persons who come to them.” “live out of seven deaths were 
those of residents of Tirhut district ; and in most of them I ean 
certify that disease, in many cases of long standing, was the 
cause, though possibly the end has been accelerated by privat 
tion.” 

As early as the 80th of July the district otfcers were able to 
report signs of a speedy cessation of distress. ‘The subdivisional 
officer of Supaul wrote on that date: —‘‘ The weather during the past 
fortnight has been everything that could te desired, It is on 
all bands admitted that a fuller and more promising ¢hadot crop, 
both marud and rice, has not been Been for many years past ; it 
is, moreover, unusuglly forward, and will be generally ready for 
the sickle in about twenty or thirty days.” To this the Collec- 
tor added :—‘“From the Pratapganj side matters are still better, 
New marud is already in the market, and selling at 24 seers for 
the rupee ; and when the crop comes well in we shall see it Bolle 
ing at not less than a maund for the rupee; and it must be re. 
membered that this grain fs the food of the poorer classes. Early 
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bhadet rice is aleo herein the market. It is selling unhusked at 
35 seers; and the Deputy Collector reports that, before long, 
it is expected that it will be as cheap as 2 maunis for the rupee. 
Should this be a fact, the time must be close at hand when 
all idea of any distress in this portion of the district must 
be given up.” The report of the Madbipur& officer on the 
same date is interesting :—‘‘ The crops are looking exceedingly 
well everywhere, only the lowest lands having been so far flocded 
as to injure the cropon them. A zumindar who visited me the 
other day said he was astonished to find almost every field sown 
in this subdivision, and said he believed it was owing to fewer 
relief works having been started here than elsewhere. I have pur- 
posely lessened the works lately in this subdivision, in order to 
allow employers to get their usuallabourers Iam glad the desired 
effect has resulted.” Up to this period 422,577 maunds of 
Government rice had been expended in relief. 

On the 7th of October the last fortnightly narrative was eub- 
mitted. It gives, in appendis, the following details of expenditure 
on relief —Disbursed by District Engineer for relief works, 
Rs. 1,88,000 ; by officcrs in charge of transport arangements, 
Rs, 5,28,398 ; for construction of storehouses, lis. 6,750 ; advances 
made to trustworthy residents for purchase of grain, its, 70,400; 
advances made to traders for purchase of grain, Rs. 1,600; 
advances to the Bhagalpur municipality, Rs. 5,000 ; advances made 
to zamindars and others for landimprovement, Rs. 7,625; advances 
to zamindars and others for helping their tenants, Rs. 1,03,900 ; 
total expenditure, Rs. 9,12,668. It must be remembered in 
caloulating the entire cost of relief in the Bhagalpur district, that 
the above tote] is exclusive of the cost of the Government imported 
grain ; and also of its carriago by railway to the various railway 
stations of the district. On the other hand, a large proportion 
of the expenditure in money and grain consisted of recoverable 
advances which wore afterwards largely realized. 

The monthly average number of persons employed on relief 
operations.varied frem 1,351 in November 1873 to 32,637 in May 
1874. The numbers gradually diminished after that month, but 
no big drop occurred till September in which month 12,002 was 
the average, the average for August having been 29,424. In all 
the equivalent of 1,77,847 persons for thirty days were relieved. 

In 1889 Supaul subdivision suffered somewhat from the loss of 
a large part of the winter rice crop consequent on a deficiency in 
the rainfall of 1888. In May and June there was considerable dis- 
tress, but favourable rains set in and relieved the tension of the 
situation, Advances up to Rs. 17,458 were made under the 
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Agricultural Loans Act and this enabled the oultivators to sow 
for the ensuing harvest. 

In 1892 a large part of Supaul and Madhipura subdivisions Bopectty in 
suffered from the scanty rainfall of 1891 and the consequent short 
crops. Relief works were opened in January. In March the 
average number on them was 3,494 per def. The numbers rose 
rapidly to a maximum of 12,070 in June and fell again just 
as rapidly. All relief works were closed at the enfl of June, 
Over Rs. 37,000 were advanced in loans. Private sources oontri- 
buted Rs. 47,000 to the relief of this distress. 

The scarcity in 1896-97 was due mainly to the general rise in ¥amine jn 
prices consequent on the widespread failure of crops in Upper India, 1826-97. 
which caused prices to advance rapidly. The free supply of food 
grains was exported, and in consequenco the local supplies fell 
short. Between QOotober 1896 and September 1897 the total 
exports of food grains from the district exceeded the imports by 
nearly 83,000 tons, Tho same is tiue of the scarcity in 1892 
but to a less degree. The crperience of those two years makes it 
difficult for local offious to oilmly acquiesce in a policy of 
unrestricted export, in coussquence of which hundreds of 
thousands suffer privations that a few bunnias may grow wealthy. 
It is the poorest of the poor that suffer the piuch of scarcity first 
and that recover from it last At times the greed of the local 
grain dealers brings its own punishment. Thus in 1903 around 
Banka, in consequence of the failure of the rains, the loval 
bunnias put up the prices. The result was an indiscriminate and 
unrestricted outbreak of grain luoting that lasted for three days 
about. 

In 1896-97 the area most affected was that bordering on 
Darbhanga on the west, with Supaul as acentre. The Supant 
subdivision has always sutfered most from famine and scarcity. 
The winter rice crop in 1895 was vory short owing to early 
cessation of the rains. In 1896 there was a prolonged break in 
the rains from July till August 20th, and no rain at all fell after 
September 20th. Rice rose to 7§$ seers in June 1897, and maize 
to 94 seers. These prices were phenomenally high. Relief works 
were opened in January and attracted labour till July. Early in 
May, the daily sayerage on relief works reached 24,465, It 
declined thereafter. 

It is very noteworthy that inthis year the death-rate was 
only 27:03 per mille for the whole district.” The figure for the 
previous year was 37°08 and for the previous quinquennium 34°09. 

Relief from private sources waa liberally given. Upwards of 
Re. 26,000 were distributed in grain or money dules under the 
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provisions of the Indian Famine Fund. The total expenditure 
was about Rs. 1,64,500 out of which Government mot Rs. 56,400, 
and the District Board the balance. 

Scarcity was apprehended in 1902 owing to the scarcity and 
ill-distributed rainfall of 1901. Supaul again was the centre 
of the area most affected. Mr. Shirres, the Collector, pointed out 
that labourers around Supaul are naturally indolent. Till com- 
paratively lately they were mostly herdsmen in charge of grazing 
grounds, and they have not as yet become inured to really hard 
work. The mean rainfall for 1901 was only 35°5 inches against an 
average of 51 inches. 

The tract of country around Supaul and Madhipura was 
devastated by exceptionally high floods in August-September 
1906. As usual the distress was severe until the waters subsided . 
Agricultural loans were freely distributed, The receding waters 
left a fertile deposit of silt behind, which yielded an excellent 
ralé crop in the spring of 19v7. 

The mean rainfall of 1908 was only 24:4 inches—the lowest 


in 1908-09, ever recorded and less than half the average, At Bhagalpur itself 


only 18°04 inches were registered in tho whole year. At Supaul 
23°96 ; at Madhipura 22°00, and at Banka 336. The result was 
inevitable. The Chadoi crops failed entirely and the aghani crop 
was complete failurein many places. Fortunately, the Kosi 
floods gave bumper crops of bhadvi and aghani in the eastern 
portions of the two northern subdivisions, This saved the dis- 
trict from what threatened to be the worst famine yet known. 

The first warning of impending danger was submitted as 
early as August 1908 when it was obvious that there was a wide- 
spread failuto of rains. After August, the only big fall of rain 

‘was registered at Banka, 10:97 inches having fallen in September 
and ‘89 in October. But this was by no means a general fall as 
the northern portion of this subdivision suffered as much from 
short rainfall as the Sadar subdivision, South of the Ganges there 
were literally hundreds of square miles left absolutely fallow, 
without a.crop of any sort being planted out, But the crops of 
previous years had been good and the oultivators were well 
prepared to stand a strain, The landless labourers cleared out 
in thousands to look for employment elsewhgrs. The luxuriant 
crops in the east of Supaul and Madhipura subdivisions, north 
of the river, attractgd«many : large numbers went into the lands 
onthe Purnea side of the Kosi and many others went eastwards 
to get employment in the rice lands of Bengal proper. It 
was computed that in August and September about 70,000 people 
crossed the Ganges from south to nortii in search of work. 
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Agrioultural loans were freely distributed to enable the cultiva- 
tors to sow radi crops, but unfortunately the failure of the huped- 
for rains in December and January nullifigd to a large extent 
the beneficial results that were expected. 

The local officers were able to induce zamindars and other 
wealthy persons to avail themselves of the abundant supply of 
labour for the excavation or re-excavation of tanke and wells: and 
for the construction of bunds and irrigation channele. The 
Banuaili Raj completed an embankment along the Tiljiiga river at 
a cost of over a lakh and a half of rupees. his should protect a 
large area in future from the destructive floods that have worked 
such havoc in the past. 

In the south of the district the irrigation channel known as 
the Mahashay Taraknath Ghosh’s Raj Dourh from the Chandan 
river saved a large part of the ltajaun outpost area. Steps 
were taken to lead some of the Chandan waters into the beds of 
the Kadwa and Gahira rivers and irrigation channels were also 
out from the Chir river. 

In April 1909 about 485 tanks wore in hand in the north of 
the district and the construction of the Pertabganj-Bhimnagar 
branch line railway embankment gave constant employment to 
over 2,000 labourers. 

The Tiljiga and Dimra rivers were bunded up and every 
drop of water that could be got from them was lifted up by the 
usual karins (palm-tree trunks hollowed out) to the higher levels 
and used for irrigation. Water was led from the reservou formed 
by damming up the Tiljiiga as far as nine miles north and south, 
and four miles east and west. 

The benefits of irrigation in those parts of the district, espe- 
cially in the north of it, were so manifest that strong represen- 
tations were made to Government to have the possibility of utiliz- 
ing the Kosi waters for a general irrigation sys'em with the 
existing channels as distributaries considered from a professional 
point of view. The suggestion was that head works should be 
constructed above Birpur where the channel of the Kosi does not 
fluctuate and oscillate over as large an extent of country as it 
covers lower down. At about 15 mile’ north of Birpur it emerges 
from a sharply deffzed gorge in the hills, and this exit is certainly 
fixed and invariable, but it is aome distance outside the borders of 
British India. 

This is the fatal defect in the scheme and on this account it 
was dropped aftersome preliminary investigation. To seoure a 
sufficient head of water, the reservoir and training works should 
be constructed just where the river emerges from the hille—and 
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as this point -s im Nepal and as it was believed that the consent 
of the Nepalese authorities was not likely to be given, the matter 
went no further. This is regrettable, as a scheme that would 
irrigate nearly two thousand square miles would be at all times 
a boon. 

A further objection was that a similar proposal to uae the 
existing river beds as distributaries had been already tried in 
Saran aud had failed utterly. Water could not be got along 
them when most needed. Finally the shifting and unreliable 
nature of the Kosi had to be considered. ‘ Tho Kosi is an impu- 
dent hussy that leaves her bed at night and seeks strange beds so 
that every engineer will have nothing to do with her for fear of 
his reputation”. ‘his criticism by an experienced Irrigation 
officer caused the scheme to be dropped. 

In the south of the district irrigation has boon systematically 
practised for a long time as already described in chapter V. The 
river Chandan was restrained by a bund for this purpose but 
breaches of the bund by sudden floods are not uncommon, 

About 1860, the great main road from Bnagalpur through 
Deogarh to Siri was constructed across these lowlands The work 
had scarcely been comp!cted, when a great flood came down the 
Chandan, swept through the petty embankments of the zamindars, 
breached the new road in several places, and broke down some 
bridges. Attention wus strongly called to the condition ot the 
river, which was mado the subject of a report, in May 1364, by 
the Superintending Engineer, Northern Circle. 

From this report the fullowing particulars are derived :—~The 
Chandan is a river which has its source in the hills about Deogarh 
in the Sonthal Parganas, and, for the first half of its course, is fed 
by numerous tributaries, also rising in the hills, At about thirty 
miles from its embouchure into the Ganges, it begins to throw off 
branches to the eastward, and, twenty railes nearer its termination, 
also to the westward. It thus gradually loses nearly the whole 
body of water it brings down, the main channel at its junction with 
the Ganges beingreduced to insignificant dimensions. At its 
greatest width, the Chandan is about 1,500 feet from bank to bank. 
From the long continued practice of embanking, ite bed is actually 
higher than the iand on either side. Beipg a hill stream, it is 
liable to sudden and violent inundations ; but, except when in flood, 
the channel is a dry-bed of gritty sand, bounded on either side by 
artificial embankments pierced throughout with innumerable ents 
for irrigation purposes. The principal of these, six in number, wers 
then (1864) spanned by temporary bridges. Tho protecting em- 
bankments being entirely in the hands of the riparian proprietors, 
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and under no ‘systematic control, they were liable, from the 
ignorance and neglect of those in charge of the irrigatioh 
openings, to be extensively and frequently breached at the most 
inconvenient times and places, thus causing occasionally the 
divergence of the entire volume of the Chandan flood from its proper 
bed through one or other of those gaps. The Bhagalpur to Buusi 
road runs parallel to the river for the entire distange, acting 
throughout as a high level irmgator to the auishbes ee land ; 
and the great number of bridges and culverts provided in the road 
embankment, shows how much water is required for the use of the 
country beyond. The six following nd/ds, or drains areeach nearly 
as wide as the Chandan itself, at the points from which they respeo- 
tively branch, viz., the Giirdhai, Ph ulbari, Pinjamnari, Purdin!, 
Kokara, and Razalahar; and the aggregate cost of bridging these 
permanently, with due provision for the contingencies of flood, was 
estimated to be three or tour times as much as that. of bridging the 
Chandan about Purdini. These cut» wero all undoubtedly artificial 
in their origin, and have been gradually enlarged to their present 
dimensions by successive floods, ‘T'o illustrate the position, the case 
of the Puraini cut may be cited. Previous tothe rains of 1868, it was 
only from thirty to forty feet in width. But, in consequence of 
a large and permanent bieach formed in the embankment of the 
Chandan, it grew to three times that size; and nearly the whole 
river flood was diverted into it at a bend in its course, where it 
seems scarcely possible to effect any permanent repair, At the 
same time, three channels to the south of it became comparatively 
dry. The landowners gave no sign of any intention to repair 
the breach; and it was proposed that the management and contro} 
of the Chandan embankments should be vested in the Executive 
Engineer in charge of the road, the cost of repair, &o., being 
borne, as now, by the riparian proprietors. The water-supply 
required through the different branch channels having been once 
definitely fixed, with the concurrence of all interested, the openings 
into them from the river could be permanently arranged for, and 
subsequently the channels themselves bridgéd at a cdnsiderable 
saving to Government. The first cost of building up and securing 
the mouths of these escapes might be borne by Government, as the 
outlay would result“in,a saving in the bridging of the road ; but all 
subsequent expenditure for keeping up the embankments should fall 
on the propristors, being for the benefit of thtislands. The Oom- 
missioner of the Bhigalpur Division was favourable to the adoption 
of these proposals, provided the consent of the neighbouring 
landholders could be obtained. Nothing, however, was effected, 
except what the influence of the Commissioner and the Magistrate 
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induced the fandowners to do. The latter were most willing to 
Bear any reasonable expenditure for the protection of their lands 
and the regulation of irrigation. The Magistrate thus describes the 
manner in which they had previously arranged for the repair and 
maintenance of these embankmeats. “When any expense of mag- 
nitude is incurred, the amount of benefit which each landholder 
will derivy from the work when completed, is calculated ; and the 
cost isthén rateably divided on that basis among the proprietors. 
The money is collected, and all benofited send ryots to assist in 
the accomplishment of the work; these ryots are fed daily, but 
do not otherwise reccive any remuneration, while the regular 
beldars who may be employed are paid at the ordinary rates. 
Petty maintenance repairs are effected by the ryots themselves 
on each estate ; and it is only when extensive works are required, 
that the ahova system is resorted to.” 

The lands are still exposed to ruinous floods; but the road 
having settled down and being better bridged, the attention of 
the executive authorities is less drawn to the permanent injury to 
the country caused by the floods. Down to the present time, 
only a cold-weather crop is grown on a tract of country cover- 
ing some 150 square miles, chiefly because the danger of floods 
from the Chandan is so great, that no crop is growa during the 
rains. In many yeara the injury extends over a much larger 
area, and devastates a regularly cultivated country. 

During the scarcity of 1874, embankments were one of the 
forms of earthwork labour on which the able-bodied recipients of 
relief were employed. Many were made by the resident land- 
holders, with money borrowed from Government. The principal 
of these are—one in the Government estate of Rajanpur in 
pargana Kabkhand, erected by the Public Works Department, 
along the banks of the river Parwan ; and one erected by Mr, 
Ohristian, indigo planter of Bangaon, on the banks of the river 
Dimra, in the Uttarkhand pargand. The other embankments are 
of less size, and are scattered over the subdivisions of Madhi- 
pura and Supaul. 


In 1899 (September) fhe eastern part of south Bhagalpur 
including the country about Oolgong suffered very severely from 
a heavy flood. Owihg to the bursting ofa cyclonic storm the 
river Chandan breached its embankments and flooded all the 
country in the ntighbourhood of Gogha, washing away the rail- 
way bridge near that place. At least 1,800 lives were lost and 
25,000 houses were destroyed. Numbers of cattle perished, and 
loans wore freely given to enable the ryots to purchase new 
cattle. 
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RENTS, WAGES AND PRICES. 


Untit the completion of the recent survey aud preparation of Cash 
a record-of-rights under Chapter KX of the Bengal Tenanoy *e** 
Act, really accurate figures showing the incidence of rent 
on various classes of tenancies in the different parts of this district 
were nowhere to be found. Referenco must be made to the 
Final Report on those operations for a detailed analysis of the 
rent question in this district. The following figures present a 
summary of the results arrived at. 

The incidence of rent per acre in the case of raiyats at fixed 
rates was found to be Re. 1-4-0: for settled and occupancy raiyats 
it was Re. 2-10-6: for non-ocoupancy raiyats it was Re, 2-13-3; 
and for under-raiyats it was Re. 2-1-7: the average for these 
classes of tenants (excluding under-raiyats) worked out at 
Rs 2-10-5 per acre. - ‘ 

The great bulk of the tenants (namely 96-38 per cent.) consists 
of raiyats with a right of occupancy (inoluding raiyats at 
fixed rates and settled raiyats). ‘The average rents per acre 
payable in each thana by those tenants varies considerably. 
Starting with the two subdivisions north of the river we find 
the average, thana by thana, to be as follows :— 


Subdivision. Thana. Incidence per acre, 

Rs, a. P 

Supaul ase w 210 1 

Bupanl ox] Beragaid e197 
Madbipura - 26 3 

Madbipura on] Rinna 114 0 
Bangeon Pr « 116 9 

South of the rixer the details are as follows :— 

Rg. 4. P, 

Bhagalpur o &§ 8 8 

Colgong oe oo 8 4 8 

Sadar “Ret, i . 5 220 
Bibpur ase 2 211 

Banks = - 32 6 

Danks w] ADyrer tee ws 419 8 
Katauria one ow 1 TU 
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Produce rdnts are of more importance in the area lying 
south of the river Ganges than in the northern portion. Irriga- 
tion is more generally practised in the south, because it is 
alwaye useful and even essential there. To the north it is of 
use only in seazons when the rainfall is abnormally short. 
The details show fhat an area of 157,073 acres is held on 
produce rent—the division of the crop into two equal shares 
being thi commonest form of this rent. But instances in 
which the crop is divided into unequal shares are by no means 
unknown. 

The Bengal Tenancy Act provides (section 40) a method 
by which tenants who hold lands on produce rent can have this 
commuted for a cash payment. Tenants freely avail themselves 
of the opportunity afforded by the presence in their villages 
of Revenue Officers to apply for commutation, Widely divergent 
views are held as to the advisability of this. Lately, owing 
to the high prices that provailed, tenants were extremely anxious 
to get their rents fixed on a cash basis; but it is doubtful if 
they will be pleased with the results when prices have fallen 
to a normal figure. Another disadvantage resulting from 
wholesale commutations of produce rents for a cash payment 
ig that the landlord becomes a mere ront-collector and is—or 
at least will tend to develop into — an impersonal head, utterly 
careless whether tho raiyats get a good or a bad crop. When 
paid in kind, the landlord stands to lose very largely if the crops 
be indifferent over a large area and hence enlightened self- 
interest made landlords look after the maintenance of embank- 
ments, reservoirs and irrigation chanuels. It is to be feared that 
this stimulus will be wanting in future and that the ultimate 
results may prove disastrous. 

Finally, there is an ineradicable conviction in the heart of 
the average unlet‘ered tenant that he has no permanent rights 
in any lands held only on payment of produce rents, This 
belief encourages applications for commutation. 

In thes lately-coticluded operations, applications for commuta- 
tion were presented, in respect of an area of about 12,000 acres, 
The average, rent per acre resulting from the commutation 
was Re. 6-2-3. On the other hand, it must be ‘borne in mind that 
the Bengal Tenancy Act lays down strict limits (often not 
observed, it must be sdmitted) as to the amount and frequency of 
the legal enhancements of cash rents that may be made. No 
such limit exists in the case of produce rents and wholesale 
extortion results when the produce rent is fixed not by a share 
of the prodgce but by © bulk azhount of grain or ite market 
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value at the time of the harvest (mankhap), etermined at 
rapdom and variable at the whim of the local tahsildar. This 
system of produce rents embodies all the vices of the oash rent 
system without any of its advantages. 

The figures given in the report of the Revenue Surveyor oe 
(1862) for incidence of rent in the various parganas show amounts 
varying from about 5 annas to about Hs. 2-10 per acre. The 
figures actually given are for bighas of which the area is not 
mentioned but as the bighas varied from 3,600 to 5,057 equare 
yards (an acre being 4,840 square yards) it is impossible to 
seleot the particular bigha for which the rate is quoted. 

Buchanan Hamilton gives a very interesting account of the 
state of things at the time he made his survey (circa 1812.) He 
mentions the practice of not fixing tho rent till the crop was grown 
ag fortunately fallen into disuse. The mustayirt system was preva- 
lent in the south of the district. Tle was convinced that the 
landlords made enormous profits but, owing to their apprehensions 
that the Permanent Settlement was not unalterable, they were 
at great pains to conceal the eatent of their profits, They sub- 
mitted statements showing that the retention of their zamindaris 
caused them a heavy loss, but he regarded such statements as 
totally unworthy of credit. In some pluces they avoided exten- 
sions of cultivation faring to exhibit evidence of making much 
profit from their lands. 

The mouiey rent in several parganas was about one rupee for 
a bigha of 2,525 square yards—or a little over half an acre: this 
is approximately two rupces per acre. The lands wore usually 
leased out on short terms but tenants rarely cultivated the same 
lands for more than two years, Apparently it was the custom 
to accept a nominal rent for the first year when soil was newly 
broken (called A/i/) and taken under cultivation for tho first 
time. In the second year a ‘slightly higher rent (called kam) 
was taken. This was meant of course to attract new settlers 
but it vertainly tended in practice to letting lands run into 
fallow after two years’ cultivation. It is odvious that such a 
custom could preva l only where almost unlimited facilities for 
taking up new lands of fair quality were afforded to the culti- 
vators These reserves of unbroken lands no longer exist, with 
the obvious result that the tenants are more than ever at the 
mercy of their landlords. The demand for tenants that prevailed 
in years gone by has now given way to a demand for land and 
this neturally produces rack rente, The vast extension of culti- 
vation that has come about in the last century may be inferred 
from thia alteration of agrictltural conditions, 
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Buchanan (Hamilton aleo remarked that labour was scarce 
ab the time of his investigations It was then considered 
extremly disgraceful to work for hire,so much so that few 
tenants of land would admit that they ever worked elsewhere 
than on their own lands. No doubt the existence of bondsmen 
or slaves, a8 he calls “them plainly, helped to make daily labour 
appear an indignity. Sume men cultivated the landlords’ land 
for a shaw of the orop. Some were hired for the season or for 
a month or for a day. Subletting by actual cultivators was 
very rare: in the extreme south it was known and these under- 
raiyats as they would now be called were then known as Aoliatte. 
This term is known at present in parts of Purnea district. 

Towards the east, only ons crop a year was grown. Very 
little preliminary cultivation was given to the ground, and the 
cultivators were content to get enough only to live upon from 
their efforts 

In the south of the district subinfeudation was rather common. 
Very often the middleman made no profit whatever out of the 
rents he collected from under-tenants, but had to pay it all over to 
his landlord, as well as pay him a rent for the lands he persouaily 
occupied. This system is a survival of an old method of settle- 
ment whereby one man was held responsible for the rent of the 
whole village. Formerly he may have been a man of some 
position and influence, but now there is little if any prestige 
attaching to such a post. 

Slaves were called nufur (male) and /aundt (female), They 
were found mostly in the part of the district near the Monghyr 
border. They were mostly employed as agricultural servants and 
if there was no work to do on their owner’s farm they might take 
up casual employinent elaewhere. Slaves were always of Dhanuk 
or Rawani caste, They could be sold at the whim of their master, 
but they were not often brought to sale. Asa rule slaves were 
intermarried if possible. Ifa slave youth married a free girl or 
a git] slave of another master, the youth’s master had no claim on 
the children. Ifatlave girl married either a free man or the 
slave of another man, her master claimed all the children. The 
free man who married a slave girl was himself sometimes, but not 
generally, degraded to slavery : in other cases He became a chuttya- 
g#iam (cunno servus) and worked for his wife’s master for the 
usual daily allowance of six pounds of grain. He could not 
however be sold by the owner of his wife. 

A peculiar form of tenancy is that known as halhasita, is 


tenane® found in Ehagalpur. Tho tenant pays rent for the Iands 


cultivated by him secording to the nature uf the crops grown on 
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them and for fallow land, at the rate paid for thf land in the 
previous year or at a special rate for fallow land. Sometimes the 
rent is levied on the area actually oultivated, irrespective of 
whether it bears a crop or not: and sometimes on the cropped 
area only. 

Agricultural labourers are still paid in kind almost universally Wages. 
at about two seers of paddy por day. Hence they are untouched 
by the variations in prices of food crops as long as therd aro any 
agricultural operations in progress yielding a orop worth hirvest. 
ing. The following table shows the average daily rato of wages 
for men of the artizan class at intervals during the last 
15 years :— 


1895. 1900. 1905. 
Annas. Annas. Annas. 

Carpenter-— 

Superior alee 8 8 8 

Common ade 5 5 5 
Blacksmith— 

Superior aoe 8 8 

Common wee 6 6 6 
Gharami, (i¢., that- 

cher, etc.) wa 6 6 6 
Cooly—- 

Man ave 3 3 3 

Woman wes 1=6 1=6 T=6 

Boy 1=6 1=6 1=6 


These rates appear to have been fairly constant. The number 
of labourers docs not appear to be in excoss of iocal demands. 

Taking four staple articles of every-day consumption we find Paross. 
the following prices in seers per rupee prevailed in the years 
given, at the end of March each year, in Bhagalpur:— * 


Wheat. Rice. Gram. Salt. 


1895 w= = 148 1710815 101 
1900 .. 184 1814 174 {0-0 
1907 i 78 8°3 812 20° 


1908 |... 98 814 1210. 20 


The very market rise towards the last’ years quoted is due 
directly to the extreme local scarcity that prpvailed i in those years 
and less directly to the general rise in prices that has been noticed 
all over Indie. Various explanations based on diverse sconomis 
theories have been put forward to account for this very wide. 
spread inoresse in the cost of the bareet necessaries of life 
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Perhaps the foundest, if not the most plausible as well, is thet 
based mainly on considerations of currency. 

Mr. Shirres gave the following explanations for the rise in 
prices in 1902:—(1) An unprecedented succession of bad harveste 
affecting an abnormally large proportion of the cultivated area of 
India asa whole (2) The extension of jute cultivation which now 
covers more than 3,500 square miles of land capable of bearing rice. 
This expfains the exceptional rise in the price of that grain. 
(8) The diversion of labour from agrioulture to industry; (4) ‘lhe 
continuous import of money which has apparently influenced 
prices for the last century. 

It may be observed that the second explanation is untenable 
if it is understood to mean that the growing of a crop of 
jute necessarily excludes the possibility of raising a rice crop 
from the same field in the same year. This can be done, It 
yequires very la:d work, it 1s true, but it ts done when the price 
of jute is low. 

A further explanation is that during the last five years the 
prico of jute has been so high that a great amount of money 
bas been poured imto the jute-growing districts. With his 
pockets full after a successful jute season, the cultivator will not 
grow more rice than is required for the support of his family. 
Consequently there is only a very small surplus on the market 
for sale, and those who must purchase their rice in the open 
market have to pay accordingly. 

It is generally admitted that there has been an all-round 
advance in the general condition of the people in this district as 
well as in Bengal generally. The standard of living is gradu- 
ally rising and the petty luxuries of yesterday are becoming the 
necessities of to-day. The progress is slow but it is none the 
less sure. The improvement of inland communications facilitates 
the gradual spread of imported commodities and competition for 
markets on the part of manufacturers in the western world 
keeps the prices at a reasonable figure. It is extraordinary what 
& variety of imported articles can be found even in the remotest 
country bazaars, and as a rule, a very large proportion of chem 
are of other than Englisl manufacture, Cotton piece-goods, 
kerosine oil, sugar, salt, umbrellss, shoes, cigaettes, soap, scents, 
enamelled ware vessels for domestic use and various imported 
tiscellancous articles are everywhere exposed for sale. 

The agricultural classes enjoy # modicum of comfort if not 
of prosperity. The Jabouring classes can find a constant demand 
for their services in other districts. It was remarked in the 
Census Report of 1901 that Bhagalpur shows a larger amount of 
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inter-migration with contiguous districts than any other district 
of Bihar. In every 10,000 of the enumersted population, 514 
were immigrants, mostly from contiguous districts. But a con- 
siderably larger number (595 per 10,000) of persons born in 
this district were enumerated elsewhere—most of them again 
in contiguous districts. The actual net excess cf emigrants over 
immigrants was over 26,000 individuals. 

No doubt the decay of the indigo industry has le*sened the 
demand for labour in certain localities among day labourers and 
carters, but facilities for temporary emigration are now far greater 
than formerly and they are availed of freely when occasion com- 
pels. It has already been noted that during the scarcity in 1908, 
very large numbers (possibly as many as 70,000) of unemployed 
went from the south of the district across the Ganges into that 
pert of Madhipura thana in which a good rice crop created a 
demand for labour. 

The mahajan class prospers here as everywhore else at the 
expense of the old landed proprietors whose improvidenos, extra- 
vaganoe and consequent gradual impoverishment make them 
an easy prey to the usurer’s wiles. The usual stages in the 
downward course are as follows. First stage, a loan on 
mortgage, without possession: then a mortgage with possession 
of part of the property. Then possession of more, and eventually 
gale of it. Owing to the heavy incumbrances, no one finds it 
worth their while to bid except the money-lender. The pheno- 
menon is not infrequent of a kaya, as these money-lenders are 
geuverally called, beginning with a small cloth shop and rising in 
a few years to a position of very marked affluence, 

Among the professional classes, the lawyers and doctors do 
fairly well. The increased cost of living has however told very 
hardly on the struggling members of these professions and on all 
classes of Government servants whose income is stationary or 
practically so, as their expenses have gone up in a very marked 
manner. Fortunately, at present (1909-10), thanks to the 
plenteous harvests of the last year, the prices*of food stuffs have 
fallen to a reasonable level. 

The following extracts from thé reports of the District Relations 
Magistrate (Mr. F. F. Lyall) for the years 1907-08 ‘and 1908-09 {4 9, 
meed no comment. They show that in many instances landlords tenants. 
who ought to know better are absolutely: dpvoid of conscience 
im dealing with their tenants. It has been said eleewhere that 
the law interferes and punishes the man who steals even an 
eene’s worth of his neighbour's property, but it protects the 
maa who robs half a counttyside, with er without the appearance 
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of a technical legal sanction for his acts of oppression. No 
where has the legal maxim “summum jus summa injuria” been 
more sadly exemplified. 

“Further acquaintance with the north of the district shows 
me that though the settlement may have settled up old standing 
disputes, it has, in meny cases, only been done by the zamindars 
having forced the tenants to acoept the very rent which the 
Settlemen® Department had refused to allow and sometimes 
mush more. liabu Rash Bihari Mandal not only forced all his 
tenants to accept the former cash rent which was 20 to 38 per 
cent. iu oxcess of what the survey fixed, but actually secured in 
addition in many villages a half share in 2 cottahs in every Ligha, 
tho produce of the bigha for purposes of levying his rent bemg 
fixed at 12 maunds. The Maharaja of SonLarsa similarly threw 
all the demands the settlement had out down into ‘miscellancous,’ 
and forced the tenants to accept them. Babu Rajendra Narayan 
Singh has been attempting the same game: and enquiries are 
beimg made how far he hag gone. I mention these names only, 
but 1 fear that many landlords not mentioned are in a similar 
category. Tho system worked was first to got back practically 
all rent receipts the tenants had, then to levy rent without giving 
reocipts, tnen to demand the illegal high rate of rent, and ifa 
man refuse, to suc him for four years’ rental ond use the decree 
as a threat to forco him to acovpt. I have secured papers of 
Babu Rash Bihary Mandal indubitably proving this. The 
Maharaja’s registors now in the Court of Wards also prove this. 
This wholesale oppression could in my opinion only havo esisted 
owing to rent suits being decided by Munsifs—oflicers who 
are bound by a technical code of proocdure and never have 
opportunities of going into the mufassul and secing the evil 
their orders bring about. I have constantly heard it said that 
if a man cannot produce a rent receipt, the zamindar must get 
a decree, and no plea of payment without obtaining a rent-receipt 
is ever listened to or accepted. I have myself read the appellate 
judgment of a Subordinate Judge in such a case in which he 
has come to the clearest and strongest finding that Babu Rash 
Bihari Mandal had filed forged zamindari papers to support a 
claim to the ‘illegal rate of rent he claimed: yet the plea of 
psyment is dismissed with the remark thdt the defendant oan 
file no receipt to prove it. This may be law, but surely it is not 
justice, which woufd clearly seem to point to the fact that a man 
who can stoop to forging papers to support his claim for au illegal 
rate of rent would not be above stooping to fraudulently suing 
@ man for rent be had received to foree him to accept this illegal 
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rato of rent. ‘The plaintiff’s whole bond fides ia tainted by this act 
of forgery—the defendant is not shown in any why to be a mgn 
of doubtful credit, yet a deoree is given as if it were a matter of 
course. I am personally of opinion that une of tho greatest 
reforms that could be introduced into these Bihar districts is to 
place all rent-suits in the hands of Deputy *Collectors. I do not 
see why this would entail any extra cost, for the number of 
Munsifs would be docreasod, it would brivg the parties 4nto direct 
touch with the Vollector, and once it was known that local hearing 
of theso cases was possible and probable, 1 have no doubt that 30 
per cent. of tho litigation now going on would bo stopped 
because the masses of falso cases now brought would never come 
to Court. 

‘‘ My plea is for justico, and for giving tho go-by to all thia 
procedure. No one who has not heard at first hand such talos as 
I have, can imagine the utter and cruel injustioe now habitually 
worked in the namo of justice through our Civil Courts, simply 
because ail this tangled wob of procodure has put the poorer man, 
the less educated, at the merey of any unscrupulous man who 
chooses to rain him by litigation. Ihe fact that our Courts are 
hore to administer justice ssems to bo lost sight of by almost every 
officer presiding in them, and their eyes are rivettod only on 
questions of whether some rule ot procedure has been transgressed 
or not. 

‘In the condition of things that has now arrived it 1s small 
wonder if we hear loss and less of open fights betweon the 
landlord and tho tenant ; but surely that was preferable to the 
present system whon tho zamindar utiliscs the Courts as a cat’s- 
paw to ruin hia tenantry for him, and then if the tenant does 
turn, he is run in for resisting Government authority, and not the 
zamindar, Small wonder if the tenants begin now to vaguely 
voice their belief, as I heard one man say, that the Courts are 
blind—* tad na aisa ho sakta’ (for only thon could such things 
be) ; but unless some stups are taken to sce that justice, as against 
procedure, is dispensed, to re-introduce the peysonal touch between 
the Courts and the people, in piace of the Courts seeing nothing 
but what pleaders and mukhtears allow their cliente to bring to 
the Court’s notice; I think the vague misgivings and hopelessness 
will be replaced by afi active derite among tie tenantry to remedy 
such a state of things. A large section of ,the bar is engaged in 
spreading disloyai sedition on the one side; Sx the other, it is 
engaged in fostering and thinking out all the cruelly false and 
erimina)ly fraudolent litigation thet is going on and by the injue- 
tice, they conspire to bringeabout, and actually bring about, they 


